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Architecture, Decoration, Antiques, Gardens Travel, Theatre, Books 


Luxurious English Drawing Room From a Painting by Willard H. Bond, J 


ae ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. In 
January, 1952 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER PRICE: 50 CENTS 


New York—Paris—London 


Just as a diamond gains al- 
lure in a masterly setting. ... 
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Your loveliest furniture achieves added beauty 
on a carpeting of ENVOY Broadloom 


\ / UCH of the charm of this period room is traceable 
to the lustrous-toned broadloom carpet upon which 
the decorator has so ably based his skillful arrangement. 


What finer background could he have chosen to throw 
into gorgeous relief the graceful contours and patterns 
of this admirable French furniture? This is Envoy 
Broadloom, in Jade—one of sixteen exquisite colors 
that run the range of today’s most wanted shades. 


Though you can buy more expensive carpeting than 
Envoy, it will not surpass Envoy in color-correctness, 
nor in firm wearing qualities, nor in the luxurious, under- 
foot “feel” that characterizes Envoy as de luxe carpeting. 


Envoy is made in six widths, up to eighteen feet, though 
not all sixteen colors are available in the widest size. 


Another fine Magee broadloom is Embassy—priced 
shghtly lower than Envoy, but a long-wearing, high- 


pile carpet in twenty-seven attractive colors in eight 
widths up to eighteen feet. 


We suggest that you ask your decorator to show you sam- 
ples of Envoy and Embassy. And let him describe the 
beautiful new rooms he can create in your present home, 
with much of your present furniture, by building up to 
the finished effect from the exclusive shades and lustrous 
texture of Envoy broadloom carpet. 


THE MAGEE CARPET CO. 


MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Saves HEADQUARTERS: 295 FirtH AVENUE 


Prompt cut order service may be secured in 27 and 36 inches, 9, 12 
and 15 foot widths—18 foot widths in several choice colors—from: 
Fay Carpet Co., Inc., 114 East 47th Street, New Y ork City; American 
Rug & Carpet Company, 910 Michigan Blvd., S., Chicago, Illinois; 
Jos. M. O'Callaghan Co., 99 Portland Street, Boston, Mass.; Rosen- 
feld Company, 221 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia; Grether & 
Grether, Inc., 728 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California. 


~ ENvoy Broadloom.» 
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WHERE SUNNY TERRACES AND SPARKLING WATERS MEET 


IveR House—now definitely established as the 
most distinguished residence of the city — 
offers small apartments of 6 to 9 rooms that are 
just as distinctive and unique as the duplex and 
triplex apartments in the tower. Sharing equally in 
the river view, in the perpetual protection of light 
and air afforded by immense gardens and terraces, 
and in the use of the superb private yacht landing, 
they provide extreme luxury at a reasonable cost. 


6 rooms at $30,000 and $35,000. 
9 rooms from $37,000 to $65,000. 
Entirely co-operative. 
Maintenance 10 percent 
Ready for Occupancy. 


Construction by JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. assures superlative quality. 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., ine. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
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15 EAST 49th STREET + PLaza 3-9200 


ARCHITECTS. BOTTOMLEY WAGNER ®& WHITE 
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located. 
SHOWROOMS oe Made wit th 
NEW YORK 385 MADISON AVENUE 
BOSTON 495 ALBANY STREET 
CHICAGO 610 $. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN THEATER BLDG. 


MILWAUKEE. 2124 PROSPECT AVENUE ‘ An invitation to visit iHese showrooms 


GRAND RAPIDS 23 SUMMER AVENUE __ #8. cordially extended’ to all who are. 
_} interested} Purchases may be arranged 


high artistic merit, while each nidielay | 
picid fund of decorative possibilities. 


“through a any established dealer. 


ROBERT Ww. IRWIN COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS, INC. 


Af iated 


GRAND RAPIDS aL et (Boston | 


x : ie Pee : 5 : : 
DESIGNERS AND.) MIA KLE RS URINE. RIUR NET URE FOR Fad FUN yb AR Ss: 
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eae aes es oad years, $12.00; single copies, $0.50; foreign subscriptions, $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subscription, $0.50 additional. Entered as second-class 
er March 5 ) at the post office in New York City, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted 1931, by Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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Please know that you 
are always welcomeat 
our Madison Avenue 
salons. Purchases 
may be made th rough 


your decorator or 


dealer. 


em 


fe) people of innate taste mere surface likeness means nothing unless 
combined with sound workmanship. This 1s why Ai acques Bodart furniture has always enjoyed a 
special appreciation among them. They value the tradition in which these finely authentic re-cre- 
ations are made—in France, by American-trained French craftsmen exclusively. They know that 


this scientific method of construction, added to inbred skill cannot help but produce a furniture 


that will only grow more mellow with the years. AACGALECO Cfodar U Inc: 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
cANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles: §514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: i fa Rue Payenne 
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HIGHER VALUES » LOWER PRICES ~ 
NEW BEAUTY AND NEW LUXURY 


In the new Eights and new Twelves, Pierce-Arrow has achieved 
higher values and lower prices than fine car history yet records 


... has preseryed and enhanced a famed quality and beauty and 


luxury which ordinarily would command vastly creater figures. 


é 


9 SPECIAL PIERCE-ARROW FEATURES 


All Included in the Price 


Improved Free Wheeling, in all forward 
speeds, with silent synchro-mesh gear shifting 
and silent intermediate helical gears. 


Automatic Starting, which eliminates starting 
pedal and prevents engine stalling. 


Ride Control, with dash adjustment which 
regulates the shock absorbers to all manner of 
speed and road conditions. 


Safety Glass, throughout, in windshield and 
all windows. 


Cushioned Power, with engine mounted on 
eight rubber supports, insuring quietness and 
freedom from vibration. 


Super-Insulation of Body and Chassis, against 

noise, heat and cold, obtained by filling the 
double dash with extra thick felt and composition; 
felt-lined floors of both front and rear compart- 
ments; felt-lined doors and body panels, and the 
body itself mounted on cork. Engine mounted 
on rubber; ball-bearing shackles; double muffler; 
hypoid gears, etc. 


Extraordinary Power Plants, designed and 

built by Pierce-Arrow. Two new 12-cylinder 
engines, 140 and 150 horsepower; and the im- 
proved 8-cylinder, 125-horsepower engine. Com- 
parative tests show the new 12-cylinder engines to 
be the most powerful, flexible, smoothest, quietest 
of all 12-cylinder engines, 


Custom-Built Bodies, by Pierce-Arrow artists 


aes aie 3 $ Model 54 Five-Passenger Club Brougham 
and engineers; combining the maximum of 
comfort and luxury. Bodies are longer, lower and $2385 at Buffalo (special equipment extra). 


larger, with luxurious added roominess, wider 


rear seats and wider doors, and upward FOR THE EIGHTS 
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The offering isa distinguished expression of world-wide eco- 
nomic circumstance... and affords a measure of the increased 


power of today’s dollar where the finer things are concerned. 


Pierce-Arrow thus carries brilliantly forward the tradition that 
the name must not alone stand for unquestioned character and 
social prestige . . . it must mean the utmost in fine car value, 


according to the highest standards that each new season creates. 


(Nine Special Pierce-Arrow Features, Continued) 


9 Other Important Advancements. The new 

front is a modified V-type, deep, slender, 
patrician. Box girder chassis-frame for greater 
stability. Wheel tread widened to 61% inches. Elec- 
tric clocks in all models. Velvet-action brakes. 
Demountable wheels are standard equipment for 
all models, 


MODELS and PRICES—f. o. b. Buffalo 


Model 54 | Model 53 | Model 52 
8-Cyls. 12-Cyls. | 12-Cyls. 
137//-142/"137/"-1427'|142""-147” 
Wheelbase | Wheelbase | Wheelbase 


Body Types 


Club Brougham, 
5-passenger .. $2385 $3185 


Sedan, 5-pass. .. 2485 3285 $3785 


Club Sedan, 
5-passenger .. 2650 3450 3885 


Club Berline, 
5-passenger.. 2850 3650 4085 


Convertible 
Sedan, 5-pass. 2950 3750 


Sedan, 7-pass... 2750 3550 4085 


Enclosed Drive 
Limousine, 


7-passenger .. 2950 3750 4250 


Coupe, 4-pass. . . 2485 3285 


Convertible 
Coupe R’ dster, 


4-passenger .. 2650 3450 
Tourer, 5-pass. . 2750 3550 
Tourer, 7-pass. . 2850 3650 
Sport Phaeton, 

5-passenger .. 3050 3850 


Model 53 Five-Passenger Club Sedan $ i 
$3450 at Buffalo (special equipment extra). In the purchase of a car from income, the aver- 
age allowance on a good used car usually more 


than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
and upward FOR THE TWELVES 
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Now! A complete course, at 
Interior 


OR more than eight years Arts & Decoration magazine has been conducting 
the most authoritative, complete and thorough home study course in Period 
interior decorating in existence. In 1928 it began conducting an authoritative, 
complete and thorough home study course in Modernistic interior decorating. 
Until 1930 the Modernistic course was separate from, and supplementary to, 
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THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illus- 
trated printed booklets) that 
can be mastered with ease in 
48 weeks utilizing only a few 
minutes a day of your spare 
time. 

I. The Fixed Background. 


II. Walls. 


Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fixtures. 
VI. Color, Color Schemes. 
VII. Choice and Arrangement 


IX. Choosing, Framing and 
Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture and Its 
Uses. 

XI. Furnishing the Apart- 
ment. 


XVII. The Neo-Classic Style 
in Furniture. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion Furniture in England. 
XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Furniture. 
XX. The Age of Chippendale 
in England. 

XXI. The Adam Period in 
England and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental 
Styles. 


XXIII. Interior Decoration as 


Sone Soe She Soe ae Con Con Con Con toe Co Cen Ch Che Cn te Sn Se Se So 
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XII. Historical Backgrounds. —what rules determine the Baie of furni- —how to make a French heading ? ; 
| NIL THe eetoricnlesaele ture for various rooms? —how to design and make draperies for 
ground of Style. —how to combine various styles together in arched topped windows and doors? 
XIV. The Renaissance Style the same room? —how to make and hang portiéres ?- 
of Furniture. —how texture affects the looks of a fabric? |—how to line over-draperies ? 
XV. The Baroque Style in fil he a i leah ot fi a Wie ia ar a ek ie aw eS a Ve Ge Geta oa fe PU TETRA ES RMS rer Pea ie eran are se 
Furniture. 
| XVI. The Rococo Style in 
Furniture. 
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the course in Period or Historic Styles of Decoration. 


A year and a half ago we combined these two courses, at only a slight increase 


in the price originally charged for the Period course alone. Consequently, with 
only one enrollment, and at very little greater cost, you will now receive complete 
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DO YOU KNOW 


—how draperies should be related to the 
room ? 

—the proper length for glass curtains and 
over-draperies ? 

—what conditions determine the choice of 
curtains for a room? 

—the kind of floor covering to use when the 


—what determines the choice of lamps for 
certain rooms? 

—how wall lights should be placed in a room ? 

—what is meant by advancing or receding 


—how to build up a color scheme for a room 
and what conditions determine the choice 
of colors? 

—what rules determine the placing of furni- 
ture in a room? 


—what points are to be considered in select- 
ing upholstery materials? 

—how to make slip covers? 

—how to combine various textiles in the 
same room ? 

—when rooms should be left without pictures ? 

—how pictures should be hung ? 


Ill. ‘Windows cand Their upholstery and draperies contain design? © —how to hang a group of Pinas 
Treatment. —what determines the choice of Oriental —how etchings should be hung! 
TV), .Geilinge) “Floors @lage rugs? —why painted furniture is suitable for bed- 


rooms ? 
—what three important factors must be ac- 
complished in furnishing an apartment? 
—the best colors to use for backgrounds in 
an apartment? 


} 5? : 
of Furniture. colors : A —how books may best be accommodated in 
VIII. Decorative Textiles and —the neutral colors: ; a small apartment? 
| Hangings. ae rae between tones, tints and’ the four great style periods of furniture? 
shades? 


—how to distinguish the 
styles ? 

—what two pieces of furniture are charac- 
teristically American? 

—how to draw patterns for valances and 
draperies ? 


various period 
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If you possessed the knowledge that would enable you to answer the questions in the box 
above and in the box on the facing page, it would be of enormous advantage to you in 
many ways. Yet these are only a few of the hundreds of similar questions that you will 
be able to answer out of your own knowledge when you have completed 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


—a course of tremendous practical and cultural value; a course that will enrich your life, 
and that will help you greatly and add greatly to your pleasure in all the furnishing and 
decorating you do in your own home whether you employ a professional decorator or not;a 
course that will open the doors to a fascinating and profitable career if you desire one; a 


a Profession. : 

| eScanh Pe and Their ¥ course that you can take at your own convenience, in your own home, in your spare time, 
ractica olution. ¥ . . . 

| “XV. What Is Modem? ; and complete in less than ne year; and, finally, a course that will repay its small cost a 

. . ve . 

XXVI. Fundamental Idea of { hundred times over. 

| Modern Decoration. 2 A é 1 li : 5 : f 

: Soquse ect Gere A 8 And in one respect at least we be ieve this course is absolutely unique among all courses 0 

| Fabrics and Colors. : study—there isn’t a dull or tedious minute in the whole of it. It is absorbingly interesting 

| Sod tye ae : from beginning to end: you will find studying it a pleasure and not a task. It is, let us repeat— 

| AL . e plrit o odaern D 

Art. : * 

| ae ee ee A course of study of the utmost interest and value to every 

| with Other Styles. ‘ 


man and woman who genuinely cares for a beautiful home, 
whether large or small, lavish or modest. 
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home, in Period and Modernistic 


Decorating 


training in both Modernistic decorating and Period decorating, and in the 
same length of time heretofore required for the Period training alone. It 
therefore becomes the least costly course of its kind, if comparison is made, as it 
should be, on the basis of what you receive in return for what you pay. 


Modernistic decoration is growing in favor; and its vogue is increasing as 
more and more people are realizing its true values when properly done. No other 
style of decoration is as easily and as frequently abused and misused. Conse- 
quently a sound knowledge of its principles, and of its possibilities and its limita- 
tions, has become essential not only to the professional decorator but to all who 
wish to do their own decorating as well. 
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2 , ; 3 rooms which are sunny? 

—when to use Venetian blinds: i 

: 4 —the proper tinting colors and glaze colors? 

—how to attach rings and hooks to draperies 
and portiéres ? 


—how to remove old wall paper? 


—how to make the puffed valance? —how to remove calcimine? 


—how to make a bed canopy? —how to glaze with two or more colors? 


—how to cut and hang scarf draperies? —how to stencil wall decorations? 


—how to treat a group of three windows? —the proper paint for radiators? 


—how to place rods and poles? —how to patch plaster walls? 


—how to treat stains and discolorations on 


—the proper draperies for a living room? 

plaster walls? 
—the proper draperies for a bedroom ? - aia 
a e —how to hang and. paint wall fabrics? 


—the proper draperies for a nursery? ay 
ae Ms —how to wash walls and ceilings? 
—the proper draperies for a library? : es : 

the proper drap ary —how to make new glazing effects match 


—the proper draperies for a dining room ? aged effects? 
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Let us tell you about this course, the most complete 
course of its kind in existence. Let us send you this 


booklet, that describes it in detail and tells you much 
about decorating as a profession. 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration, 
578 Madison Ave.. New York. N. 


Be tt known wh2t, porveant to section 80 of the Education Law of the State of New York: the 
following courses of study offered by the MTS 8D ONCOUTION Mout sroDT COeRSE 


ol___ Sew Terk city _____are bereny approved by the Regeats of The Usiversity of the 
‘State of New York. 


Cours to Interie Decoration 


Be wtaras wherret [have bereoste act exy Saad and aired 
Ge seal of The Usiveraity off the Suse of New York at Aaxy 
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i READ THESE 
—how to measure windows for glass curtains | —how to select color schemes? & 
and over-draperies ? 7 = extracts from letters recently 
—how to balance a color scheme? s ee 
—how to make a festoon drapery? : ae + ; 
—how to estimate the amount of paint -re- = 
—how to make a cascade drapery ? quired for a given surface? P 
a 
—how to make and hang Dutch curtains? —the proper colors for children’s rooms? F 
—how to treat mullioned windows? —the proper colors for north rooms and 


earlier, since I have 
eral hundred pounds 

I could not possibly 
the knowledge g: 


ble me to cooper 
new home 


3 yt have done this, but now, I 

1 with some help I can decorate 
my home with some degree of intelli- 
gence. I thank you for the interest 
u have taken in my beh: r 
all be glad to praise your course to 
any prospective students.” 
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Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ern course. 


Name 


Address 
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We have a large number of 
reproductions of old Franklin 


stoves, also a few original 


pieces. 


Frankiin stoves are desirable 


for their quaint appearance; 


af . 
because they give more heat, 


and because they have better 
draft than the usual open fire. 


Catalogue of Franklin stoves, also separate catalogues of wood 
and marble mantels, andirons, screens and other fireplace 
furnishings, will be forwarded on application. 


175 EAST 60th e NEW YORK 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT, TERRACE 
AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, White- 
hall, Seminole Club, Miami Bilt- 
more, Dunes Club, Fishers Island 


Club and most prominent homes 
and clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNew York 


...-But, Oh! those 
MATCHES!!” 


DON’T LET UGLY 
MATCHES MAR_ THE 
CHARM OF YOUR HOME 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTI 


ONOGRAM Match Packs add that charm- silver, gold. 
4 ing and indispensable touch to the mod- 
ern dinner table, bridge panty or otter Beta 12 PACKS FOR $1.00 
affair. So smart and personal, say leading 25 PACKS FOR $2.00 
hostesses. Order a supply today with your 50 PACKS FOR $3.50 
own initials in any style monogram shown 100 PACKS FOR $5.00 
(No, 1 shown at top). Cover colors: Black, prepaid in United States. Send check with 
light blue, dark blue, silver, red, light green, order. Give monogram and cover colors and 
fold, purple, lavender, orange, yellow. Initial monogram style number. Underline initial of 
colors: Black, blue, red, green, white, purple, last mame. 


MONOGRAM MATCH CO., 588-C Madison Ave., New York City 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


NATURAL stick rattan furniture, 

that finds a timely application 
in the sun room, penthouse and the 
Southern home, at this season, has 
taken on even more alluringly com- 
fortable lines in the new de- 
signs made by the Mastercraft 
Reed Corp. for the retail shops 
and decorators. 

As a popular medium, the 
heavy stick rattan is preémi- 
nent, not only because of its 
wearing qualities when expos- 
ed to the weather, but because 
of its smartness when banded 
witn alternating, colored en- 
ameled cane. With this, the 
cushions may be of waterproof 
glazed chintz in a colorful pat- 
tern or of heavy solid toned 
linen, piped in contrast. One 
model, an armchair with broad 
arms, shows a plain seat cush- 
ion and figured back cushion 
in blue and orange, a combina- 
tion of upholstery that is grow- 
ing in favor. 

Other popular types are the 
wheeled chaise longue and the 
deep seated armchair with a 
detachable foot rest. An attrac- 
tive three piece set, compris- 
ing a settee and two chairs of 
Chippendale design, in stick reed, 
is painted entirely in red and 
there are those in rainbow cane, 
woven in a small star shaped pat- 


| tern, in natural, green, black or 
| red. For out-of-doors use, the single 


stick rattan armchairs with form 
fitting seat and back, intended to 
be used without cushions, are ex- 


| ceptionally comfortable. For the 


Southern beach there are hooded 
chairs and the sand seats without 
legs, with folding backs. The rat- 
tan framed folding chairs with gay 
colored canvas backs, seats and 
canopies are equally desirable for 


Book and plant stand in mahogany or walnut, 
designed after XVIIIth century cutlery table. 
Courtesy Valeria O’Connor, 64 E. 55th St., NVY.C. 


the penthouse terrace or lawn. 


NTERIOR decoration as inter- 
preted in period treatments fa- 
voring the French and English is 


Natural stick rattan armchair with alternat- 
ing cane binding in yellow and _ natural. 
Red glazed chintz cushions. Natural rattan 
table corresponding with chair. Courtesy 
Mastercraft Reed Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 


exemplified in the attractive studio 
of Valeria O’Connor, in a group of 
fine pieces—notably, an Empire 
chaise longue; a carved oak chest 
with massive brass bindings and 
lock, and two XVIIIth century 
English mahogany corner cabinets, 
filled with rare pieces of china. 

In a recently completed apart- 
ment, Miss O’Connor has carried 
out a bedroom in cream, blue and 
mauve. Here, she has used powder 
blue and cream in the taffeta cur- 
tains, the covering of the dressing 
table and bed draperies and as a 
background for the single bed, that 
is placed parallel to the wall, a large 
decorative, painted flower panel in 
which these same pastel colorings 
appear. The mauve note is 
repeated in the chair coy- 
erings and in a deeper 
toned carpet, completing a 
most intriguing and irre- 
sistibly feminine setting. 


MODERN decorative ac- 
cessories such as un- 
usual glass, some by Mau- 
rice Heaton; copper, alu- 
minum and pewter bever- 
age sets and distinctive 
bookends, lampsand smok- 
ing articles are shown at 
the S.P.R. Galleries, many 
of them designed by the 
seven architects who rep- 
resent these galleries. 
There is also occasional 
furniture, notably, a pri- 
vate bar of American wal- 
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indirect lighting table lamp with diffusing 
rlobes and nickel base. Leather covered bookends, 
srreen and gold, and enameled top cigarette box. Cour- 
esy S. P. R. Galleries, 40 E. 49th St. N. Y. C. 


1ut. This, when not in use, stand- 
ng against the wall, resembles a 


PSS ES 


figures; a large selec- 
tion of Chelsea figures 
and marble and gilt | 
bronze garnitures, | 
suitable for a French | 
room. | 
The fox-head door- 
stop and _ bookends, 
quite new, are stress- | 
ed for the country | 
house. Among the) 
flower vases is an| 
amusing glass boot of | 
generous size, former- | 
ly an old German beer 
glass desirable for long 
stemmed flowers. 


| 


glass 


FFURNITURE of contemporary 
style as designed by Hammond 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


abinet. When in use, it is pulled Kroll is more a natural outgrowth | 


ut and a button pushed 
hat automatically opens two 
ane paneled swinging doors at 
he back, revealing the full 
-quipment of glasses, ice com- 
yartment and bottles. The 
yrass rail across the lower front 
s also operated by a spring, so 
hat it may be concealed when 
1ot needed. 

In the interior decorative 
work and architecture execut- 
-d by these galleries, all peri- 
ds as well as the modern are 
consistently carried out. Cur- 
‘ent exhibitions of modern 
yaintings are likewise held here. 


AMPS, old and new, especial- 

ly selected for the setting 
n which they are to be placed, 
ure the specialty of Blanche 
F. Storrs. These are fitted with 


ippropriate shades of tailored Caneletta wood armchair done in white imi- 
tation lapin, and pine and pewter end table 
with white metal table lamp. Courtesy Ham- 
mond Kroll, Inc., 228 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


ilk in rough broadcloth or taf- 
eta, trimmed with old galloon 
ind braids, or are of pleated 
ind stretched chiffon with lace and 
iand-tied fringe. 

Porcelain, alabaster, tole and a 
variety of glass bases are used, of 
vhich Mrs. Storrs has collected 
nany charming examples. She has 
Iso acquired interesting decora- 
ions for the mantel, such as carved 
“hinese ivory birds and porcelain 


Yd pharmacy jar lamp with dull gold 
lecaleomania decoration. Cream linen 
hade bound in dark brown. Courtesy 
Blanche F. Storrs, 578 Mad. Ave., N.Y.C. 


of designs of the past than any 
radical departure from accepted 
forms. In these he introduces ma- 
terials and ‘woods not generally 
found in furniture. Mr. Kroll also 
creates the accessories, such as 
lamps, boxes, trays, hand mirrors, 
etc., so that they may coordinate 
and complete the interest to the) 
last detail of one composite whole. 

In fabrics introduced as hang- 
ings in an equipment of an entire | 
room, as well as furniture cover- | 
ings, Mr. Kroll favors woolens, un- | 
cut velour and chenilles in warm | 
gradations of color, as in deep 
brown shading to cream. Forty dif- | 
ferent imported woods are used for 
the furniture and freakish grains 
employed as center motifs, repre- 
sentative of the spirit of today. 


QCREENS, in which animals and | 

birds have become the inspira- 
tion of decoration, are featured by | 
Georgia Warren in a number of in- 
teresting subjects. Metallic back- 
grounds of silver and gold leaf in 


| 


these are used with brilliant plum- | 


perRan Shain 


We will be pleased to esti- 


mate on any of your interior 


decoration problems 


Built-in closets now on dis- 


play in our studio 


Cooperation with Architects 
and Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 
__MRS. GEORGE HERZOG 
J8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK S774 


RNINELANDER 4-$440 ss 


An attractive window treatment 
by the Closet Shop 


Antique Textiles 


OU ALE Te eB REL OWS 


QUILTS HER WAY 


ROUND THE U-S-Aue 
Nag 7 ee: ‘ o e 


e 


oe 
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PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
SCREENS 


PALM BEACH STUDIO 
14 VIA PARIGI 


TcOIZ€AUX STUDIOS te. 


305 €AST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Brownell-Lambertson 


Galleries, Inc. 


Repair Specialists 
French Reweavers, Restorers 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired. 
Antique or Modern 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Curtains; Damasks; Hangings; 
Rugs; Furniture Coverings. 


No Damage is hopeless 


Recommended by Press; Society Women: 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1925, says: ““Mme. La Mers, Expert In 
Fabrics—is warmly recommended by 
Assistant Curator of the Mrrropouiran 
MusbuM oF ArT in New York.’ 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 
345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 
Est. Reputation 22nd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


OVER- 
MANTELS 


Manufacturers 
of distinctive lighting fixtures 
moderately priced 


Curtain Tie Backs 
in Glass and Metal 
Window Guards 
Fountain Fixtures 
Andirons 
Silhouette Fire Screens 
Rustic Estate Signs 
Weathervanes 
Established 1889 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 E. 53 Street INGYG: 


Stalian and Spanish Antiques 


Walnut, Italian 17th Century 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue 
near 65th Street 


age and tropical foliage, as a 
striking note of contrast. 
One of the outstanding ex- 
amples of Miss Warren’s art 
is the “Flamingo Pond” with 
its varying reds against gold 
with flecks of green. Another 
shows the phoenix with silver 
and bold touches of black and 
Chinese yellow, and still an- 
other bird subject, blue par- 
rots with orange colored eyes 
against an antiqued gold 
ground, toning to dull green. 
The moonlight effect, with sil- 
ver foliage and bluish white 
cranes, also has great beauty. 
In her animal subjects Miss 
Warren favors elephants, monkeys, 
giraffes, gazelles and zebras as be- 
ing most adaptable to screen deco- 
ration and the most entertaining. 


New Dork 


Three-panel 5’ screen with giraffes on 
silver ground with tropical red foliage 
in characteristic treatment. Courtesy 


Georgia Warren, 50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


LD silver and reproductions of 

famous pieces form an interest- 
ing stock at Howard & Co.’s, that 
creditably sustains the prestige of 
this old established firm. 

Among the antique English 
pieces is a chocolate pot by G. 
Heath, 1714, with a paddle hole 
in the lid; an Argyle gravy pot by 
Wakelen and Garrard, with its 
compartment for hot wa- 
ter, and a set of three plat- 
ters with gadroon edge 
and trest by Paul Storr, 
measuring 1314”, 15” and 
164” respectively. 

There are several nota- 
ble Irish pieces, also,. that 
include two three-legged 
bowls by M. West, Dublin, 
1760-87, as well as repro- 
ductions of Early Ameri- 
can silver. Another depart- 
ment is devoted to jewelry 
and high grade watches, 
moderately priced. 


JNTERIOR furnishings 
and decorative inciden- 


Pair of old Chelsea figures; XVIIIth Century 
French silver candlesticks, set of four, and Frene 
silver covered jar with blue glass lining. Cour- 


tesy Henry Nord, 441 Mad. Ave. N. Y. G 
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Copy of sterling silver Paul Revere coffee 
pot with sugar bowl, cream pitcher and tray 
in adaptations of similar design. Courtesy 


Howard & Co., 18 E. 56th St.. N. Y. C. 


tals form an interesting group in 
XVIIIth Century French and Eng- 
lish examples, as well as XVIIth 
Century Italian, at Henry Nord’s. 

Of outstanding interest among 
the latter is a set of six small wal- 
nut side chairs, studded with nail 
heads and covered in needlepoint 
of unusual design, also a cardinal’s 
chair of carved walnut with Italian 
Renaissance tapestry cushions. In 
the French furniture, a sofa with 
Aubusson tapestry seat and back 
is distinctive in beauty and there 
are desks of graceful outline, de- 
sirable for the XVIIIth Century 
French room. 

Among the smaller accessories, 
antique silver is shown in com- 
plete table garnitures with services 
in Crown Derby, Lowestoft and 
other fine china. For ornamental 
uses, Sevres and Dresden vases are 
to be had and a Nuremberg silver- 
gilt chalice, of the XVIIth Century. 
Tapestry wall hangings are also in- 
cluded with ornamental boxes. 


HINA and glass with decorative 
articles for general use through- 
out the house, combine at Pitt 
Petri’s new shop. Here, one may 
make an attractive selection in the 
unusual dining table center deco- 
rations or the accompanying stem- 
ware, both formal and informal, 
and service plates. There are also 
beverage sets of all kinds with 
amusing decorations of original de- 
sign depicting the Scottieand terrier. 
Trays are also shown in number 
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Metal tray in cream and green finish with 
four separate stain proof trays; decanter, 
and glasses decorated with dogs. Courtesy 
Pitt Petri, lobby Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 


and plant holders, waste baskets, 
and lamps—one in alabaster hav- 
ing an effective Victorian shade 
done in silhouette, together with 
Dresden figures, flower vases, arti- 
ficial flowers and a smart little tole 
“cache pot”’, in the form of a drum, 
to hold a pot of ivy. Bathroom bot- 
tles are also 
featured, like- 
wise smoking 
accessories and 
games for 
adults. Among 


the smaller oc- offices andpub- 
casional furni- lic buildings, 
ture are maga- generally. 
zine racks and This type of 
nests of tables furniture, es- 
with sporting pecially —_de- 
prints covering signed for this 
each table top, firm by such 
stain proof. masters of con- | 
temporary art 
E! Gor Ts: as Le Corbu- 
BENE sier, André 
century Eng- Lurcat, Mar- 
lishand French cel Breuer and 
furniture in others, besides 
originals and Reproduction of Chippendale Carlton being smart in 
reproductions House mahogany desk with Georgian Shef- appearance is 
of skillful] field candlesticks, an attractive inkwell strong, com- 
workmanship and a silver taper stick. Courtesy Leo fortable, prac- 


are to be found 
at Leo Elwyn & Co.’s, as in the 
mahogany Carlton House desk, il- 
lustrated, expressing the dignified 
proportions of an original. Old 
Sheffield plate and silver supple- 
ment the English dining room 
furniture and ornamental vases, 
clocks, bronzes and Aubusson wall 
hangings, the French. 

An exhaustive stock of antique 
jewelry set with semi-precious 
stones is another feature, also 
old portraits of a decorative 
nature for over-mantel use. 


ORNAMENTAL  acces- 

sories that include charm- 
ing flower vases in pottery 
and glass with unusual flower 
pots form the nucleus of a 
fascinating collection at Mrs. 
Wiltbank’s shop. 

Accenting the white note 
that is now so much favored, 
Mrs. Wiltbank is showing 
some beautiful artificial ala- 
mandas and calla lilies among 


Elwyn & Co., Ine., 23 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 


her artificial flowers. She has 
also acquired some white pot- 
tery pigeons to add to her col- 
lection of bird and animal sub- 
jects. 

The black lacquer tea trays 
shown 
beauty as are the Thornton 
flower studies, framed in black 
glass. The double breakfast 
sets with rosebud patterns are 
quite irresistible. Occasional 
furniture to be found in un- 
usual tables and benches con- 
tributes further interest to the 
shop, as does the Savona tile-top 
table of characteristic pinkish col- 
oring with a “cache pot” to match. 


TEEL tube furniture manufac- | 
tured by Thonet Bros., which | 
for some years has met with favor | 


abroad, is fast assuming popularity 
here for the 
sunroom, bath- 
room, pent- 
house and ter- 


inhotels, clubs, 


tary, as well as reasonably priced. 

It may be upholstered in leather, 
canvas, cane or rattan or in the 
usual materials for this purpose. In 
tables, the tops may be black or 
colored bakelite, as preferred, or 
of wood or plate glass. A recent 
innovation in this stock is a U 
shaped tubing flower holder with 
one short end intended to hold 


Green and gold decorated metal tray; Ital- 
ian pottery flower pot holder, same color- 
ing, and enameled cigarette box. Courtesy 


Mrs. Wiltbank, 764 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


are likewise of rare| 


race as well as | 


tical and sani- | 


SCULPTURE IN WOOD 


The Girl 
Minstrel 


an exquisite 
sculpture in 
either walnut, 
mahogany or 
maple, with an 
antique finish 
of unusual 
Height 


9 inches 


charm. 


Price 
$15.00 


Copyrighted 


DAVID EARL STUDIO 
906 W. North Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mrs. Schernikow 


Fine Antique 


Hooked Rugs 


932 Mapison AVENUE 


New York Ciry 


REPRODUCTION OF 
18TH CENTURY 
WALL PAPERS 


With brown, white 


and peach backgrounds 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT 
2 West 47th St. New York City 


TODAHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 


Workers in, Metal 


ANDIRONS : GRATES 
FIRETOOLS : FENDERS 
SCREENS : LOG HOLDERS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


HAND WROUGHT 
HARDWARE 


Todhunter 


reasonable. 


prices most 
Both 
and decorators, familiar with 
frequently 
the low prices 


are 
architects 
values, express 


surprise at 


for such high quality. 
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FOR wo ME GVALIEY 
DESIGNED 


RUGS ano 
TEXTILES 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER Inc. 


TOPPASh SS 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale & Retail 
DESIGN SHOP 
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‘THE: 
PARK-AVENUE 
GALLERIES. 


ENSEMBLIERS 
FiO Ri ne eee 


Over sixty per cent of the outstanding con- 
temporary decoration on Park Avenue 
and Fifth Avenue was created by the 


Park Avenue Galleries 


27 7 * PURI Ke AVG NICE 
NEW YORK CITY 


L 


DECORATIVE HAND-PAINTED 


JAPANESE TEXTIEE 


DIRECT FROM JAPAN * 
$5.00 


Especially designed for use in dining 


rooms, music rooms, card rooms or any- 
where else where you desire to display a 
very beautifully hand-painted Japanese 
decoration on silk. Landscapes, Flowers, 
iG, RC, 


These paintings are 10 inches long by 8 
inches wide and are quite the most beau- 
tiful you have seen anywhere regardless 
of price. Avoid disappointment and let 
us do the selecting. We will see that you 
get your money’s worth. Send currency or 
postal order for $5.00 for each one desired, 
If you do not feel you 
have bought the most that $5.00 ever bought 


before in the world of art, we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 


THE SHINSEISHA PAINTING OFFICE 
No. 27, 1-Chome, Morimoto-Cho, Azabu-Ku, 
TOKYO - JAPAN 


Chromium tube armchair with red canvas ad- 
justable back and seat. Nest of tables with vari- 
colored bakelite tops or in black. Courtesy 
Thonet Bros., Inc.,33 Ko 47th) st. No Yo) CG. 


single flowers such as a rose or 
flower with decorative foliage. 


OOKED rugs of exceptional 

beauty and design are shown 
in number in Mrs. Schernikow’s 
collection together with old quilts 
representing the perfection of 
quilting and needlework. 

Among the rugs, one measuring 
9’ x 10%’ against a soft green field 
with a grouping of wild and domes- 
tic animals, is especially desirable 
for a large country house living 
room. There are also the “motto” 
rugs, so called as the motif suggests 
the old time framed motto with 
“Our Home” and other familiar 
quotations, among which one read- 
ing “Many Happy Good Times To 
You,” in a red wreath, is unique. 
Geometric patterns in varying 
sizes are also to be had. 

As added accessories, there are 
early oil burning, clear and over- 
lay glass lamps and old Pennsyl- 
vania ram’s horn hinges, of great 
rarity in hand wrought iron. 


OLD fabrics that combine 

XVIIIth century French silks 
of the Louis XVth and XVIth and 
early Directoire periods form an 
alluring array of color in the col- 
lection of Alice Baldwin Beer. 
Among these are several short 
lengths of collector’s interest as 
well as decorative lengths of yard- 
age adequate for an entire room, 
as in seven long curtains of rose 
and green striped taffeta and others 
in blue and ivory. 

The collection also includes rare 
examples of old chintz and toile 
and several exceptionally beautiful 


Antique hooked rug, 5/-3” x 6'-4”, with 
black ground, tan and deep rose color- 
ings and blue stripings. Courtesy Mrs. 


Schernikow, 932 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


Psi 
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hand loomed Spanish bed- 
spreads and valances in 
the ‘“Confite” stitch, as 
well as flowing and geo- 
metric patterns. Tambour 
embroidered India muslin 
spreads of exquisite tex- 
ture are also available as 
are colorful jute and 
woolen fabrics taken from 
old vestments and hang- 
ings, desirable for curtains. 

Miss Beer includes in- 
dividual pieces of French 
furniture and wall shelves 
in her studio, as well, to- 
gether with old French tole flower 
holders and pyramidic porcelain 
cake dishes. These are characteris- 
tically Empire in type with their 
deep blue bases banded with gold 
leaves. The tole flower holders, 
painted green, which perhaps are 
best adapted for delicate vines of 
low growth, are likewise composed 
of graduating tiers. 

Miss Beer has also acquired some 
interesting old silver lamps and a 


Louis X Vth wall cabinet with “decoup- 
age” decoration on wood, toned deep 
ivory. Carved wood XVIIIth century 
porcelain figure models most delicate- 
ly hand carved. Courtesy Alice Bald- 
win Beer, 541 Mad. Ave. N. Y. C. 


unique collection of ornamental 
carved wood pieces, such as a deep 
cup, beautifully grained, evidently 
carved from the body of a tree. 
With these, are a number of boxes 
covered with straw marquetry in 
excellent condition, and quite un- 


usual. One of the most important ~ 


of these was fitted with a mirror in- 
side of the lid, bordered with paint- 
ed rosebuds and evidently intended 
to hold jewelry or laces. 

The carved wood figures, illus- 
trated, are other incidental deco- 
rative pieces of exquisite detail that 
were no doubt intended as models 
for porcelain figures in one of the 
famous factories of Europe, during 
the 18th century. Mirrors of vari- 
ous types are also to be had. 
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Alberta=Barnes=Beall 


Florence Barker 
Associate 


In teriors 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


iMrce Ralph Small 


Antiques + Interiors 


700 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Phone Superior 1102 


JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 Harlem Boulevard 
Rockford, Illinois 


Phone Main 900 


ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 
Town and Country 
homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


C. D. Macpherson 


Inc. 


Decorations 
and Furnishings 
of Interiors 


4 Usi7{@) Sherman Avenue 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


MABEL SCHAMBERG 


Interior Decorations 


Woman's Athletic Club 
$30 No. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Decorative Art Objects 


Antiques Reproductions 


ELIZABETH | 
BROWNING 
$40 Fine Arts Building 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


DECORATING 


Phone Harrison 6528 


Mildred M. Moore 


820 Tower Court 
Chicago 


Telephone Whitehall 5685 


Furniture Decorations 


CATHERINE RECKITT 


4- 


Furnishing and 


Interior Decoration 


11 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


WOMEN 


INGER TOK DECORATORS 
DS3@ AVON: OF 


CEI GO 


Wise women know that this is the psychological 
time to invest in the future. L robably never again 
will this generation see an economical situation 
which approaches the one which now exists. Fine 
antigues and authentic reproductions have never 


be ore beer obtainable at such prices. Now 1S 


the time to buy! 


Any or the decorators on this pase will be slad 


fo assist you in making selections. 


Old Silver 
Fine Glass 
Interiors 
CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 
906 N, Michigan Ave. 


Telephone Superior 9260 


IRENE SIDLEY 


952 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Announces the opening of a 
branch shop in the Arizona 
Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


ANNE FORESTER 


Incorporated 


Interior Decorations 
and Furnishings 


Consultation 
by Appointment 
41 EAST OAK STREET 


CHICAG® 
Tel. Superior 1112 


MISS GHEEN 


Incorporated 


The Decoration 
of Houses 


Antiques and 
Objects of Art 


Large Selection of Chintzes 
Exclusive Designs and Colors 


620 N. MICHIGAN. AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


Florence Ely Hunn 


Remodelling 
Interior Designing 


Furnishing 


fot East Oak Street 
CHICAGO 


Superior 2132 


Mabel Mathilde 
DODSON & KLEMM 


Inc. 


STUDIO 816 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Telephone: Wabash 3707 


CELIA T. STURM 
IMPORTATIONS 


116 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


Tel. Superior 0928 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors, Fine Wallpapers 
Antiques 


I invite discussion of your 
problems no matter how 
small. Consultation by 
appointment. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Sup. 7739 


Florence L. Martin 


Frances Crumb 


INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 
Specialists in fine color 


Suite 300 Tel. Sup. fof 


664 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED 
1823 


AS ieee cL Rebeeb el 
NEE Ware OrURak — (CT by 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER offer certain advantages to deco- 


rators and their clients, such as — 


A convenient location in the heart of New York’s uptown 


shopping district. 


Showrooms especially designed for the effective handling and 


display of decorative materials. 


A comprehensive selection of high-quality imported uphol- 


stery and drapery fabrics. 


Generations of experience in meeting the exacting require- 


ments of the interior decorator. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO 


VY 


hed GR COTE Pe French crystal Service by Laliquewith 
Baccarat candlesticks and a De May centre deco- 
ration, electrically lighted, showing black glass 


figures on a mirror base. Park Avenue Galleries 


THE table cloth of apricot damask 

with a shaded border is from 
Grande Maison de Blanc. Gorham’s 
modernistic silver is used, and glass 
plates from Wm. H. Plummer & Co. 
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Modern Glass from All Over the World 


Sparkling Crystal That Lends Its Charm to the Modern Table Setting is Shown 
Here in Characteristic Examples of the Highest Types from France, England, 


Italy, Sweden, Austria and Germany with Representative Pieces of American Make 


N the selection of table glass, today, a 

world market offers a wider choice, suit- 

able’ for any period treatment, whether 
formal or informal, than ever before. Ap- 
propriateness and color only have to be con- 
sidered. 

Approaching the question from the view- 
point of popular demand, crystal has some- 
what superseded color, especially in the 
copies of the sturdy old English and Irish 
glass with brilliant 
cutting and square 
bases. Color, however, 
will always prevail, 
inspired as it has been 
by the deep blue of 
old Bristol and the 
ruby colored Bavarian 
glassware of past cen- 
turies, that reflected 
the rich red tones of 
the wines served with- 
in it at royal ban- 
quets. 

Color has also re- 
appeared in the more 
delicate shades _ of 
Italian glass, of slen- 
der graceful lines. 
This offers the advan- 
tage of toning in with 
the colorings of the 
damask table cloths 
in delightful shades 
of peach, pale green, 
maizeand mauve, with 
which it may be used 
or in harmonious con- 
trast. The subtlety of 
color in this glass 
adapts it particularly well to such a table 
setting, for it is sufficiently colorful without 
being over-dominating. 

Italian table glass, when first introduced 
into America, assumed elaborate forms, most 
ornate, as is seen in the well known Venetian 
glass of opalescent rose colorings, flecked 
with gold. But this has given place to plain 
glass with perhaps a contrasting colored stem, 
fragile and simple in type. 

As one of its newest renditions, the opaque 
Italian glass, illustrated, in warm ivory tones 
suggesting porcelain, provides many intrigu- 
ing pieces desirable for decoration, as well 
as ornamental flowers that may be laid flat 
upon the table or placed within a vase. 

In Swedish table glass, which has gained 
such distinction in Orrefors, color again ap- 
pears in the plain, unetched patterns, in 
tones quite as elusive as the Italian. So 
delicately colored, in fact, is its texture, that 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


it must be viewed in full light to detect the 
faint smoke coloring or perhaps exquisite 
mauve or palish blue tones that it reflects. 

The etched Orrefors, too, has the same 
bubble-like quality in crystal that serves as 
a background for its characteristic, etched 
decoration of animated, rhythmic figures. 


Glass of this character is especially effective 
if used with a rayon damask cloth, either in 
color or, white, that provides the necessary 


Reproductions of old Waterford glass in a 
scroll tumbler with brilliant cutting; hunting 
goblet, appropriately engraved; baluster stem 
goblets with grape pattern; square footed gob- 
let, from five-dozen service. Marine decanter, 
engraved with ship. Lans, Madison Avenue 


sheen as a background for the table glass. 

Modern French, Austrian and German 
glass also favors crystal as its medium in 
expressing the spirit of the age. In this, 
Lalique has been particularly successful 
among the French modernists in producing 
not only patterns of exquisite delicacy and 
beauty but most practical as table appoint- 
ments. Baccarat glass, famous as one of the 
oldest French manufactures, also shows di- 
rect, unornamented outlines, but of the most 
brilliant quality. 

In strong contrast is the work of the well 
known makes of German .glass such as 
Swiesel and Siesmuth, in which geometric 
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patterns and swirling lines with conventional- 
ized flowers form the decoration. This is, per- 
haps, best applied in the bolder patterns, to 
the decorative pieces that form the comple- 
ment of the room’s setting, yet the more 
restrained interpretations add great distinc- 
tion and smartness to a table setting, as in 
the finger bowl with plate, illustration of 
Austrian glass and bowl from the Tyrol. 
As to the American glass, this has shown 
notable advancement 
since the days of Stie- 
gel and Sandwich, 
with their rugged 
beauty, and kept pace 
with European pro- 
duction, especially in 
the cheaper grades. In 
these, not only sur- 
prising values are to 
be found, but exceed- 
ingly clever reproduc- 
tions of the better 
quality of imported 
glass, both in color 
and form, as well as 
texture. 

While glass sold at 
popular prices com- 
prises the larger out- 
put of our American 
factories, domestic 
glass is by no means 
confined to this qual- 
ity, for in the higher 
grades its beauty of 
lustre, clarity, design 
and coloring quite 
equal that of the 
leading European 
makes, in all the requisites of a complete 
service. 

As a representative example, the Piedmont 
pattern appearing in these pages shows the 
possibilities of American production at its 
best, in a delicately etched modernistic crys- 
tal service with a simple, conventionalized, 
leaf decoration. This is obtainable in all the 
essential pieces including finger bowls, com- 
potes and candlesticks. Distinctive table cen- 
terpieces to hold flowers and individual deco- 
rative animal and bird subjects such as the 
leaping stag, pheasant and pigeon are also 
featured by this factory. 

The Dulany lustre plates are another 
American production, of recent date, that 
have won distinction through artistic merit. 
These are available in dessert and luncheon 
sizes as well as service plates and in silver, 
gold or green Justre with modernistic center 
motifs. 
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TALIAN | glass 

showing both the 
translucent and 
opaque types. The 
latter assumes 
the quality of porce- 
Jain with its crystal 
glaze; the “File- 
grana” glass repre- 
sents a combination 
of both. The goblet 
showsthe possibilities 
of clear crystal with 
a ruby stem and an 
engraved monogram. 
Courtesy Cappellin 
Glassware, Inc. 


ROUP of Swedish Orrefors 
glass showing a delicate tra- 
cery of design depicting human 
figures dancing. These are sil- 
houetted in etched outline against 
a delicate body of clear crystal 
and are of outstanding beauty 
and charm. Included is a flower 
vase, center bowl and plate, de- 
canter and goblet, champagne 
and wine glasses of a complete 
service. Gilman Collamore & Co. 
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AMERICAN glass 
finds one of its 
most interesting ex- 
pressions in the mod- 
ernistic Piedmont 
pattern of Steuben 
glass. This with the 
crystal leaping stag 
ornament and silver 
mounted forks and 
spoons are made by 
the Corning Glass 
Works. Green Dam- 
ask cloth from Grande 
Maison de _ Blane 


a sai _ cL _ Z — j ROUP of tall Swiesel glass 


vases of flower and line de- 
sign; bowl, decorated with hu- 
man figures, with tray and smok- 
ing set by Siesmuth in etched 
crystal; Austrian glass finger 
bowl, and a small flower bowl 
with fish decoration. This type 
of glass finds many applications 
through its decorative as well 
as utilitarian appeal, combined 
with a certain smartness and 
moderate cost. Rena Rosenthal 
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Continental Empire Period 
—Informal Adaptation 


Shown with Ormolu Decorations in the South-= 


ampton Home of Mr. and Mrs, Orson D. Munn 


Stanley Matthews & C. W. Short, Architects 
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THE first floor plan in the home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Munn gives an interesting 
conception of what was desired by the 
architect and owners—spacious living , ws ' pee Wt 
rooms, ample sunlight and fresh air, aan Pe i 
and a service portion of the house which ; 
combines compactness and _ seclusion 
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HE library is paneled in Oregon pine and stained and 
waxed to an old natural tone. The ceiling is buff and 
the bookcases are flush with the fireplace. There are slid- 
ing windows which open from floor to ceiling. Furniture 
is mostly Queen Anne. Rug is mulberry Royal Sarook 


HE large living room is essentially a summer room. 
It is paneled and the woodwork is painted an ivory 
white. The old mantel is a French imported piece of 
marble The furniture is all antique, of the 18th Century. 
The curtains are white silk and the valances, rose damask 


HE walls in the dining room are covered in a red 
chintz-figured paper with a cream-yellow background. 
The furniture is walnut and the chairs are upholstered 
in beige leather. The chests are very old, carved walnut. 
One enters the garden through high French windows 


Floor plans on page 73 
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MBS: Munn’s bedroom has two French windows open- 
ing onto a sun deck. The walls of the room are 
painted apple green, there is an old carved wood mantel, 
and the all-over rug is buff. The bathroom adjoining has 
French gilded fixtures; walls are covered with mirrors 
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Speaking of 
Art 


An Unpublished Millet and an 
Exquisite LawrenceAreAmong 
Significant Features of the 


Important Fall Exhibitions 


*“Miss_ Rippingille”, 
painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in an exhi- 
bition from the 17th 
to the 20th Centuries, 
held this fall at the 
Reinhardt Galleries 


Jean Francois Millet, 
“Paturages dans _ les 
Montagnes en Au- 
vergne.” A spring land- 
scape in greens and 
browns, loaned by Mr. 
: : = and Mrs. Erasmus Lind- 
Se XX. i uv w , »ww wi, 55 9g ),dgrnnigng&uvnuWddns@ . SM lve see are a at 
the Knoedler Galleries 
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Striking Screens 
That Will Prove | 
Charming in the 
Richest of Mod- 


ern Environment 


pEFT—A very brilliant monel metal 

screen. The working of the design 
in lights and shades is one of the origi- z 
nal features. It is astonishing what ef- 
fective surfaces the monel metal workers 
are obtaining and what beautiful colors 
they have achieved in a most decora- 
tive fashion. Courtesy L’Elan, Inc. 


PHOTO BY PETER A. JULEY 


Abo E—A modern screen designed 

by Vally Wieselthier, a very well- 
known European decorator. ‘This 
screen was first shown in the Con- 
tempora Exposition of Art and Indus- 
try which was held at the Art Center 


IGHT—A very decorative and fas- 
cinating screen called “Gazelles”, 

by Charles Baskerville, Jr., was shown 
at the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries. 
The background of this screen is a 
yellow green toning to grey-blue green. 
The eyes and ears are used in a curi- 
ous, humorously decorative fashion 


| 
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This Group of Screens Will 
Be of Genuine Interest to 
People Who Are Furnishing 
Their Homes in the Newer 
Fashion and Who Desire 
Brilliant Tones and Distinc- 


tive Design in Decoration 


IGHT—A brilliantly executed screen 
of tropical character. The design is 
well established and the drawing is 
particularly vital. The color is unusual 
and the impression faintly humorous 
in subject and exceedingly clever in 
execution. Courtesy Kallgrens Atelje 


PHOTO BY BONNEY 


FIGHTING zebras, painted by the late 
Robert Chandler, make the animated 
design of this four-fold screen in black 
and white gesso, now in the “Zebra Room” 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul War- 
burg. Courtesy Park Avenue Galleries 


EFT—An eight-section folding screen 
that is made of sheets of zine over 
cork. This combination renders the screen 
both sturdy, light and portable. It takes 
sunlight or electric light charmingly, hav- 
ing almost the effect of a silvery grey 
taffeta. This was designed by Gorska 


PHOTO BY PETER A. JULEY 
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Sunlit Patios of Mexico 


Living Out of Doors in these Beautiful Patios Is a De Luxe Existence, with so Many 
Plants in Bloom, with Vines Covering the Houses, and Birds Singing from Many Cages 


ORRIDOR and patio garden of 

Sir Esmond Orey at Cuernava- 
ca, Mexico, showing a splendid ar- 
rangement of plants and tropical 
flowers. The walls are stucco and 
cement, peach colored, weathered 
with age. Thrushes, catbirds, mock- 
ing birds, and robins in wooden 
cages add charm to the surround- 
ings of this typical Spanish house 
built during the reign of Cortez 


Or» Spanish wrought iron gate, 

leading from the patio to an 
L-shaped garden full of tropical 
plants and walls covered with 
creeping Bougainvillea and Plum- 
bago Vine and climbing geraniums, 
with majestic palm trees,  gar- 
denias and orange trees, makes a 
charming frame for the vista be- 
yond the delicate iron tracery 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREDERICK W. RAETZ 
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A SHADED corner of 

Esmond Orey’s garden 
patio. The corridor leads 
to the sleeping quarters. 
The floor is of stone and 
cobblestones and a huge 
Bougainvillea tree. of 
white and pink, at the left, 
shades the tile roof from 
the heat of the tropical sun 


ARDEN and stairs in 

an old monastery, “San 
Angelo.” The old walls are 
covered with vines of wis- 
taria, climbing geraniums, 
plumbago and Bougainvil- 
lea. Old tile decorates the 
inner walls, also steps lead- 
ing to the mirador over 
distant archway. Tropical 
plants and palms give the 
patio a splendid setting 
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Above—By the use of soft colors on a lacquered 
ground, the present-day furniture painters are 
achieving unusually effective results, as shown in 
‘the delicate decorative effects of this secretary. 
Courtesy Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 


Right—Various methods of surface decoration 
are used here. The panels of the cabinet are ve- 
neered and painted with floral blossoms in natu- 
ral colors and further decorated by interesting 
pierced brass work. Courtesy Shaw Furniture Co. 


American architecture and interior deco- 

ration may be likened to that of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance; because, as four centuries 
ago, the old world saw a revival of the 
ancient classic, so modern craftsmen are 
drawing inspiration from and repeating the 
traditions of England and Europe. This 20th 
Century revival may be traced primarily to 
the attention directed to certain branches of 
the crafts, by a small group of American 
collectors; but while these men may be re- 
garded as the pioneers, the actual impulse 


P certain respects, the present era of 
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English Decorated Furniture 


The Popularity of This Furniture as a Medium for Color Has 


Resulted in Modern American Decorators Reproducing the 


Marqueterie, Lacquer and Painted Surfaces of Earlier Periods 


By HENRY BRANSCOMBE 


causing modern craftsmen to revert to the 
styles of by-gone times was derived from 
that more widespread interest which brought 
about so complete a turnover in the interior 
treatment of modern rooms. And this influ- 
ence also made itself felt with the work of 
our architects who, in turn, produced designs 
taken from English and 
European homes which 
have withstood the 
storms and_ sheltered 


Left—Early cabinets of 
this type were often 
decorated both inside 
and out; this example 
was .reproduced. by 
modern workmen from 
one made in the late 
Stuart period. Cour- 
tesy The Hayden Co. 


Right—T his half- 
round commode is an 
18th Century adapta- 
tion, with panels in 
the Adam style and 
painted with a cireu- 
lar medallion showing 
a classic scene. Cour- 


tesy The Bristol Co. 


succeeding generations of the same family 
for several centuries. 

The development of this movement, inso- 
far as it has been affected by the English 
styles, would seem to indicate that the first 
interest was toward those of the 18th Cen- 
tury, eventually following a backward course 
to the earlier periods. This is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that whereas furniture 
and other objects dating from and after the 
reign of Queen Anne were finding their way 
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to America in large quantities, those of the 
17th Century, being more difficult to obtain, 
were not as widely noticed. Consequently 
when the modern cabinet-makers started to 
reproduce the English designs, they first 
turned their attention to the plainer furni- 
ture of the walnut and mahogany periods. 


As knowledge of original homes became : 


wider, interior decorators sought the deco- 
rated pieces of woodwork, one or two which 
were more or less commonly used in Englisn 
rooms as a medium for introducing color, 
with the result that there has sprung up in 
America a school of furniture decorators who 
have revived all the various forms of deco- 
rative surfaces, achieved either by the inlay- 
ing of vari-colored woods, ivory, bone or 
mother-of-pearl; floral.and other designs in 
marqueterie; painted designs on lacquered 
grounds; and that more advanced work which 
appeared during the late Georgian period. 
And at the present time, the work of those 
artists who carefully maintain the old tradi- 
tions displays a remarkable technique and 
one rivalling the original examples which are 
the models for the modern replicas. 

Here we are more directly concerned with 
the use of this type of furniture in present- 
day rooms repeating the interiors of earlier 
times; and let it be remarked at the outset, 
that a distinction should be made between 
decorative and decorated furniture; because 


while a suitable number of pieces, not neces- 
sarily all of the same period, dependant upon 
carved and veneered surfaces for their deco- 
rative qualities, may be used in the same 
room, a finer consideration has to be shown 
in the matter of decorated or colorful furni- 
ture. Otherwise, if too many pieces of the 
latter are included, the result is apt to be 
a sense of what may be referred to as “visual 
confusion”, and an entire absence of rhythm. 


Right— T his 
handsome desk 
is reproduced 
from the Eng- 
lish Queen Anne 
styles and deco- 
rated in lacquer 


work showing 
Oriental scenes. 
Such a_ piece 


brings a_ color- 
ful note into the 
decoration of a 
living room or 
library. From 
TheOrsenigoCo. 
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Above—With this cabinet, the modern cabinet- 
maker and the decorator have followed the Chi- 
nese traditions in the pagoda top and the painted 
subjects on the panels. Courtesy’ Robert W. Irwin 


Left—In the corner of this delightful, paneled 
living room an unusually attractive use of a 
painted commode is achieved by placing it below 
an inset cupboard. Courtesy Harry Meyers Co. 


To quote one instance, known to us, of 
how a really happy room may be stultified 
by the preponderance of colored surfaces was 
a fairly large bedroom in an English country 
home. In describing this, we will first touch 
upon the background as represented by the 
walls, floor coverings and drapes; the walls 
were painted a rich cream while the carpet, 
bed and window drapes were various tones 
of rose. The bed itself was one of the at- 
tractive styles with shaped head- and foot- 
boards raised on graceful cabriole legs which 
appeared during the early 18th Century, 
both the boards being veneered with figured 
walnut, the dressing table and accompanying 
stool as well as several other pieces also being 
of walnut; the stool, incidentally, covered 

(Continued on page 72) 
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T OP This view of River House shows 

the particularly interesting architec- 
tural design with a terrace and floating 
wharf for small boats running up from 
Long Island. The driveway and gardens, 
front and back, and the two courts, use up 
more than half of the total plottage here 


BOVE—A view of the East River from 
a window on the main floor of River 
House looking across the garden over the 
river to the Queensborough Bridge, which 
connects New York and Long Island at 
the point where this building stands 
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River House 


One of New York’s Newest and Most Magnificent 
Apartment Houses Has a River View, a Dock for Small 


Boats and a Permanent Heritage of Light and Air 


Bottomley, Wagner & White, Architects 


Ernesta Beaux, Decorator 
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BELOW. on opposite page—Looking from 
the river side of garden court toward 
garden entrances of River House. The apart- 
ment above the main entrance with a little 
balcony and wrought-iron railings is the one 
selected by Mr. Bottomley for his own 
home in this both picturesque and very 
modern place. The view from it first touches 
the blue-lined fountain, then the garden, 
which reaches across the court to the river 


IGHT—A detail group on the East side 
of the foyer at River House. The cur- 
tains are hung between the windows and 
are henna satin. Throughout the halls, foyer 
and vestibule, Mrs. Beaux has used Bieder- 
meier and Directoire furniture; some fine 
period pieces and some excellent reproduc- 
tions made for her. The rugs were designed 
by Mrs. Beaux and are in tones of pinkish 
browns, lemon yellow, henna and grays 


Co ee extremely attractive place 
is the elevator entrance. There are mir- 
ror panels by Jan Juta in tones of henna; 
the elevator doors in metal are painted a 
very dark green. Over them is a mirror lin- 
tel behind an open bronze ornament. The 
walls are in two different shades of green 
marble, and the rug and settee are in henna 
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EFT—The west walls of the foyer 
are a curious shade of pinkish 
brown. The keynote of the entire 
space is a group of mirror paint- 
ings by Jan Juta in shades of light 
and dark henna. Scenes for these 
were inspired by Mexico and 
the mirror is a combination of an- 
tiqued and plain surfaces. The tones 
of the ceiling are lighter shades of 
pinkish brown with the gull orna- 
ment in cream color. The pilasters 
either side of Jan Juta’s paintings 
are a mottled marble, almost black. 
This room is done ina very low key 
but replete with interesting detail 


ELOW—One end of the south 
corridor. The walls here are 
sage green and the curtains are sap- 
phire blue. The commode is modi 
field Empire with a Biedermeier 
mirror. The clock is a very fine 
Directoire piece and the wooden 
vases are Biedermeier. The lights 
which really form a wall decoration 
are silver bowls with silver foun- 
tains. The chairs up and down the 
corridor are also Biedermeier 
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Dinner Table for New Year’s Fve 


Arranged by Ellen D. Wangner 


PHOTO BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


Charming Atmosphere for an Informal Holiday Party 


Grande Maison de Blane which makes a lovely back- 
ground for the Copeland service plates, in cream with 
silver bands, holding silver fruit cups from Black, Starr 
& Frost-Gorham Inc. A gay note is furnished by red 
roses and Christmas greens arranged by Max Schling 


THs New Year’s Eve table, arranged in a pine paneled 

room of the Hampton Shops, makes a most enchanting 
holiday picture. Those who contributed to its beauty 
were William H. Plummer & Co., and Rich & Fisher, with 
china and crystal; a handsome Burano lace cloth from 
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OTTOM—V ery 

rare old Chin- 
ese Lowestoft bowl 
decorated with 
scrolls and panels 
of flowers and 
leaves in gilt and 
famille rose color- 
ings, circa 1780. 
Philip Suval Ine. 


COMPREHENSIVE glance over the 
A various collections of fine china con- 
vinces one that in many instances the 
very latest styles are duplicates in shape and 
decoration of the most popular china of 
earlier centuries. Recently some original 
moulds and copper plate engravings have 
been disinterred from dust bins and from 
them are being faithfully reproduced the 
same graceful shapes and fine decorations 
which delighted the old and the new worlds. 
Among the very newest patterns are the 
beautiful free hand drawings taken from 
Josiah Wedgwood’s old design book and 
these are brush painted in lovely colors to 
decorate the modern china, one especially 
attractive pattern is an encircling wreath of 
strawberry blossoms, leaves and_ brilliant 
berries painted in autumnal colors on jade 
green. 
Victorian styles, which are reappearing in 
furniture, wall paper and textiles are even 


OP—The _ decora- 

tion on this group 
of Mason’s Patent Iron- 
stone china is repro- 
duced from a very fine 
old Mason engraving, 
colored in cobalt blue 
and gold, with rich 
scarlet and salmon in 
the flowers. Courtesy 


of Hugh C, Edminston 


ROM left to right: 

a plate with a bor- 
der of lupins, a Vic- 
torian pattern; a Colo- 
nial design in silver 
lustre and blue; the 
design of “Corn Pop- 
py,” in vivid tones and 
a pattern on _ bone 
china. Courtesy Josiah 
Wedgwood Sons, Ine. 


reflected in the decoration of china, for en- 
tire dinner services are painted with old 
fashioned chintz patterns of that period, 
some in red on backgrounds of green, or in 
red and yellow roses and stag horn ferns on 
a chocolate surface, while a really lovely 
conception of the early Victorian type is a 
re-creation of a Wedgwood earthenware pat- 
tern, a border of lupins in soft lavender with 
beautifully toned green leaves brush painted 
on buttercup yellow. To commemorate 
Washington’s two hundredth birthday are 
service plates of bone china decorated with 
an adaptation in design and actual coloring 
of the satin brocade used in a dress worn by 
Martha Washington now on exhibition at the 
Smithsonian Institute. The pattern is of inter- 
laced ribbons and enameled flower sprays in 
natural colors on an exquisite background of 
salmon pink. 

The silver and gold lustre ware which ap- 
peared in England about 1790, but for 
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Beautiful China 
Old and New 
For Modern Tables 


The Revival and Reproduction of Old Designs 
in Shape and Decoration Arethe Chief Charac- 
teristics of Much of the Modern China 


By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 


nearly a century has been a lost art, is also 
revived with all its early charm and the © 
beautiful example illustrated in silver lustre 
resist and blue on ivory bone china is one of 
the very newest and most popular patterns. 
The popularity of Hunt Club breakfasts, for 
which even special silver has been designed, 
has awakened keen interest in china deco- 
rated with hunting scenes; among many 
fine examples is a bone china service in the 
Empress Catherine shape with a gold Greek 
key design on a field of powdered green, sur- 
rounding spirited hunting scenes painted in 
brilliant colors from the original designs of 
John Leech illustrating the humorous story 
of Handley Cross, and Mr. Jorrocks’ Hunt, 
beloved of English sporting Squires. 

Illustrated is a fine group of Spode china 
painted with spirited fox hunting scenes in 
brilliant colors reproduced from the designs 
of that great artist J. F. Herring, Sr. whose 
fame is as fresh today as during the thirty- 
three years when his brush limned the win- 
ners of the St. Leger and the Derby, making 
a pictorial history of the English turf when 
racing and hunting were the chief sports of 
Great Britain and photography was un- 
known. The beauty of these central designs 
in the service plates is greatly enhanced by 
the exquisite colors of the various borders in 
rich maroon, apple green, or ivory edged with 
gold or banded with color. These same in- 
teresting scenes are also available on Spode 
Imperial, an ivory earthenware in that fa- 
vorite shape of the Georgian silversmiths, 
the “gadroon,” or bordered with an oak leaf 
and acorn design in autumnal colors. So 
much liked are these sporting pictures, that 
entire services and many odd pieces of Spode 
china for every occasion have been prepared, 
each piece painted with one or more of these 
inimitable scenes of the chase. 

In its rejuvenation, Lowestoft has lost 
nothing of its peculiar charm, for reproduced 
on a special stoneware body, it is moulded in 
the fine old shapes after the time honored 
tradition and decorated with the blue band, 
gold stars with crest in center, or a mono- 
gram or an American eagle on an ermine 
shield and as formerly it is possible to have 
the family crest, coat-of-arms or monogram 
painted upon it. The salt glaze of the early 
18th Century has also been revived, by Min- 
ton, on a white body decorated with attrac- 
tive figures in brilliant colors and sprays of 
flowers, while Kingsware, a Coalport earth- 
enware in ivory banded with soft rose-red, 
is ornamented with field flowers in natural 
colors making most effective dinner services. 
Mason’s Patent Ironstone China is cele- 
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BOVE—Reproduced from the “Flora Danica” 
dinner service of 2000 pieces originally made 

for the Russian Empress Catherine II., each deco- 
rated with a different wild flower in natural colors 
and gold. Courtesy Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


BOVE—This delightful dinner table is 
A covered with a gorgeous dinner cloth 
of Italian file tire, courtesy Grande Maison 
de Blanc. The handsome embossed china 
service plates from Theodore Haviland & 
Co. give a colorful note. The delicate crys- 
tal stemware is from the Fostoria Glass 
Co., and the candelabra and flat silverware, 
are fine designs from The Gorham Co. 


BOVE—Group of Black Knight China, 

showing salad plate of gold tracery 
over cobalt; service plate with Chinese 
red background; fish plate with gold and 
apple-green border; cream soups in ivory, 
cobalt, maroon or green with raised gold 
lace decoration; and after dinner cups 
gold lined. Courtesy Graham Zenger, Inc. 


OUR Spode plates, a bone china ser- 

vice plate, gadroon shape, decorated 
with burnished gold coin; fine fluted ser- 
vice plate with gold lustre framing scenic 
center; earthenware service plate, with 
famous Old Tower pattern; bone china 
service plate with Oriental design, circa 
1800. Courtesy Gilman Collamore, Inc. 
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brating its hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
by reproducing many of its earliest designs, 
among them the series of engravings called 
the “American Merchant Marine,” designed 
when the old wooden 3-deckers with their 
picturesque sails were just giving place to 
steamers and when for one funnel on the 
Hudson were a thousand sails. Today these 
old copper plate engravings are colored in 
wonderful shades of underglaze and glazed 
in Mason’s Amber, and table services deco- 


rated with these splendid designs are espe- 
cially suitable for ocean going yachts as well 
as coun houses near the coast. Other at- 


ctive reproductions in this ware are ‘‘Per- 


siana,”’ a Chinese design of birds and flowers 
in true Oriental coloring on pale ivory, and 
the world famous “Pink Vista,” an effective 


Jo ORES Be 
from a magnifi- 
cent dessert service 
of Chamberlain- 
Worcester bone 
china, with fluted 
borders of deep blue 
framing individually 
painted exquisite 
floral centers in nat- 
ural colors. Courtesy 


Ginsburg & Levy 


IGHT—This fine 

group of Spode 
china is decorated 
with hand-painted 
and printed repro- 
ductions of Herring’s 
celebrated Fox Hunt- 


ing scenes in bril- 
liant colors. Cour- 
tesy William H. 


Plummer & Co., Inc. 


scenic surrounded by a border of flowers 
and leaves. “Langley” was engraved 
when George III was on the throne and 
in color and design is a typical example 
of that period, though reproduced on a 
modern shape. Mason’s latest creation 
has a heavily embossed oak leaf and 
acorn pattern, either enameled in colors, 
in gold, or in plain Amber glaze closely 
resembling Queen’s ware. 

At many modern dinner tables color 
follows color in the china as course fol- 
lows course, so that from the gorgeous 
place plates in royal cobalt, rich maroon, 
apple green, Du Barry rose, warm ivory 
or tawny yellow encrusted and overlaid 
with lace-like tracery in gold, to the 
dessert service is an ever changing panorama 
of glowing color. Fish and game plates 
with painted centers showing different 
varieties of the finny and feathered 
tribes, have returned to favor. In Black 
Knight china, the brush painted designs 
include only native American game fish 
in their natural habitat and the artist 
has skilfully captured the elusive half- 
light filtering through the water and the 
silvery iridescence of gleaming scales. 
Patterned on each plate rim are filigrees 
in gold relief over any color framing the 
designs. Each plate in the game service 
is decorated with a different native bird 
—pheasant, quail, grouse, partridge, or 
sleek mallards winging their arrow-flight 
against the sky—a group to thrill the 
heart of any sportsman, so faithfully are 
they portrayed. 
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pattern embossed 
on ivory Crown 
Ducal Gainsborough 
ware is in rich tones 


of rose and light 
brown, with brighter 
touches. Courtesy 


Crown Ducal Ware 


ELOW — “Briar 

Rose” is the 
name of this new 
square shape in em- 
bossed ivory china, 
with eight different 
floral decorations of 
beautifully colored 
Godey Prints. Amer- 
ican Chinaware Corp. 


Exquisitely painted copies of famous mas- 
terpieces ornament the centers of a set of fine 
service plates in Black Knight china, Gains- 
borough’s celebrated “Blue Boy,” Romney’s 
lovely “Lady Hamilton,” Holbein’s “Mer- 
chant Giese,” Van Dyck’s “Wm. II of 
Orange and His Spouse,” Rembrandt’s por- 
trait of himself and his wife and other 
equally noted paintings. Other fine service 
plates are decorated with vivid Venetian 
scenes or operatic stage settings. Entirely new 
are dessert plates in an exquisite pale pink 
glaze resembling crushed strawberries and 
cream combined with cobalt or lighter blue, 
pink or yellow and decorated with central 
medallions of native American flowers in 
natural colors. In view of his recent visit, a 
banquet service of white bone china made 
for the’ King of Siam is especially in- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Winter Holiday in Switzerland 


Whether You Skate, Ski, Toboggan, or Go in for Curling, Switzerland 
Gives You an Opportunity for Cold Weather Playing That Is Unsurpassed 


Below—Elaborate  danec- 
ing figures are introduc- 
ed by the skaters in their 
exhibition performances 
at Arosa in the Grisons 


Photographs Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


Above—Skiing is an ideal sport in the beauti- 
ful mountains of Davos, inthe Grisons, Switzer- 
land. The costumes for this adventurous sport 
are extremely gay, bright sweaters and caps 
which match the decoration of the skis, 
in dazzling contrast with white landscape 


Above—We see a bob-sled negotiating a 
perilous curve above Villars, Sur Ollon, 
in the Vaudois Alps, a sport which on 
these mountains requires much courage 


Left—A curling match in the Alps is 
one of the most fascinating pastimes. 
As it is done on very smooth, slip- 
pery ice without skates, it naturally 
requires a great deal of agility 
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Right—Early Georgian dining room 
furniture magnificently reproduced in 
mellowed English walnut enriched 
with cross bandings of fruitwood, elab- 
orate carving and seaweed marquetry, 
armehairs have ribbon back splats, 
cabriole legs with carved claw and ball 
feet. Courtesy New York Galleries, Inc. 


Below—The soft gray paneled walls 
are an attractive setting for the beauti- 
fully reproduced Louis XVI lit de re- 
pos covered with Nattier blue velvet, 
Louis XV_ bergére in needlepoint, 
slipper chair in apricot satin and dress- 
ing table with delicate “Huet” deco- 
rations. Courtesy Jacques Bodart, Inc. 


IGHTEENTH century household fur- 
niture, with its freshness, its orig- 
inality, its beauty of design and 

decoration. possesses the same fascination 
today as in that golden age of cabinet mak- 
ing and still casts its glamorous spell over 
lovers of the antique. Each of the great fur- 
niture making nations contributed its own 
national characteristics to its designs, for 
centuries of tradition lie behind the richly 
carved mahogany of Chippendale and the 
exquisitely inlaid or painted satinwood of 
the Adam period, and however novel or 

iginal any single piece may appear, it 
will be found to have a long ancestral line 
of almost continuous development from 
Gothic times. 

Because of its beauty and adaptability 
day needs, French, English and 
Italian furniture of the eighteenth century 


is more used in modern homes than the fur- 
niture of any other age and as the supply 
of originals is necessarily so limited, the 
finest examples being in Museums and pri- 
vate collections, flawless reproductions, 


sly and “prayerfully” copied have 
taken their places and future generations 
will have as genuine an esteem and appre- 
ciation of the fine craftsmanship of these 
replicas, aS animates the collector of an- 
tiques today. The various materials of 
which the furniture is constructed offer al- 
most unlimited decorative possibilities in 
combination, walnut, carved and inlaid with 
seaweed marquetry, elaborately carved 
mahogany, satinwood, plain, richly inlaid 
with various woods, or bronze mounted, 
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The Modern “Period” Rooms 


By JULIET SANFORD 


brilliant lacquers, carved and gilded pine 
and limewood and the exquisitely painted 
decorative furniture of the Louis XV and 
XVI periods. 

Interior architectural woodwork was 
highly developed, not only in magnificent 
mansions, but in the smaller manor houses 
walls were paneled in oak, cedar, deal or 
pine, mantels, over-mantels and over doors 
were beautifully carved, the designs often 
enriched with painting and gilding. In the 
Adam period plastered walls largely super- 
seded wood and the panels were covered 
with a decorative design of delicate ara- 
besques, urns, paterae and other motifs in 
low relief, or painted with landscapes and 
architectural subjects in the Italian manner 
and surrounded with plaster mouldings. To- 
day exact replicas of these beautiful back- 
grounds, as well as the ornately carved pine 
paneling from historic houses, or examples 
treasured in Museums are reproduced with 
painstaking fidelity to form a perfect set- 
ting for the furniture, and in the combina- 
tion of these, with reproductions of the 
antique textiles, one is able to recapture 
the very spirit of past centuries. 

Much of the charm of French furniture 
during the Louis XV period was due to the 
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Left—Exquisite panels painted in gold 
leaf after Pillement, decorate this 
oval room, armchairs in gold leaf 
with green brocade reproduced from 
the Marie Antoinette model in the 
Petit Trianon, the kidney table below 
the vitrine in palissandre and rich 
tulipwood, Courtesy Brunovan, Inc. 


Below—This elaborately carved and 
paneled room of Swedish Pine is re- 
produced from a Georgian room in 
the South Kensington Museum. The 
fine blue lacquer cabinet with bronze 
mountings encloses a radio and repeat- 
ing phonograph. The Orsenigo Co. Inc. 


carving in mahogany and limewood be- 
longs the entire credit of elevating the 
status of 18th century cabinet making in 
England to a creative art which ranked 
with architecture, sculpture and painting 
till the end of the century. He assimilated 
ideas from every source, Chinese, Gothic, 
Egyptian, Dutch and French, the cabriole 
legs of his chairs are slightly heavier than 
the French rococo, but like many earlier 
English chairs have claw and ball feet, 
while the straight legs are Chinese in origin 
shown by the carving in that style. His rib- 
bon-back chairs are the most beautiful ever 
made, and their constant reproduction is 
ample proof of their unwaning popularity. 
Chippendale’s mahogany console-cabinets, 
marvelously carved with rococo motifs and 
his lighter, more elegant, ornamental chairs 
and tables with cabriole legs and exquisite 
carving are admirable for combination with 
Louis XV furniture as are his ornate rococo 
mirrors of carved and gilded limewood. 
The Adam period is not only a Classic 
period, but a period in which marquetry 
and delicately painted ornament supplanted 
carving, it is also called the Age of Satin- 
wood. As the style advanced the inlays 
became more delicate, with honeysuckle 
ornament, foliated acanthus scrolls, fan 
leaved discs and ovals delicately painted 
by Cipriani or Angelica Kauffmann, Dur- 


For Grace, Beauty, Elegance and Comfort, the Furniture of the = "8 this period the commode was the most 
important piece of furniture and upon it 


18th Century Is Unrivalled and the Flawless Modern Repro- _ 8S lavished the finest craftsmanship. Mlus- 
trated is a magnificent reproduction of a 


ductions Are Most Adaptable to Present Day Uses satinwood commode designed by Adam and 


Chinese influence which dominated West- : ie b DP 
ern Europe and the inspiration derived 3 ; oe 
from Chinese paintings, porcelains, silks 
and lacquers. Louis XV rococo furniture is 
the most distinctly decorative of any in 
the world and for versatility, elegance and 
grace of design, or quality of craftsman- 
ship, has never been surpassed. The style 
“Rocaille,’ abounding in irregular curves 
and acanthus scrolls extended to textiles, 
wall painting and even metal work. Pille- 
ment was one of the many designers who 
copied and adapted Chinese decorative art, 
as will be seen in the 18th century oval 
room illustrated, in which the panels paint- 
ed in gold leaf, and the green striped and 
flowered brocade covering the graceful 
Marie Antoinette armchairs (copied from 
those in the Petit Trianon) are reproduc- 
tions of his designs. Every detail in this 
lovely room is perfectly carried out, from 
the kidney table in tulipwood and palis- 
sandre with marqueterie top and sides, 
standing below the vitrine with its interest- 
ing figures of the Chien-Fung and Ming 
dynasties to the reproduction of the Sino- 
Lowestoft oval bowl and the Louis XVI 
console in carved wood and gold leaf. 

To Thomas Chippendale, that master of 
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executed by Chippendale, from the collection of Lord 
Leverhulme. The delicate marquetry designed by Per- 
golesi is in pear, tulip and rosewood, white holly, satin- 
wood, planetree and holly stained green, while the 
panels are ornamented with exquisitely painted classic 
figures. ; 

In this same collection is a beautiful reproduction 
of a mahogany commode in Chippendale’s most serene 
and dignified mood, the triple columns at the corners 
of the block front of the case suggest the graceful type 
of Gothic influence, but are in perfect harmony with 
the cabriole legs terminating in claw and ball feet, the 
top of the commode has a finely carved edge and the 
brasses were especially designed to harmonize with the 
period. Reproduced in walnut is a William and Mary 
cabinet with delicate inlays of Dutch marquetry in 
satinwood, pear, sycamore, tulipwood, holly, vermil- 
lion, oak burl and oyster veneer of laburnam wood, 
while in satinwood finished “en grisaille,” in varying 
shades of grey, or painted in pastel colors is a replica 
of an Adam secretary, a most important size. 

A most decorative addition to boudoir furnishing is 
the reproduction of a fine Louis XVI secretaire in 
satinwood with grisaille and sanguine decoration of 
nymphs and cupids, and mar- 
ble top with finely chiselled 
bronze gallery and mounts. 
Three reproductions from the 
Petit ‘Trianon are especially in- 
teresting from their beauty and 
association, a small armchair 
designed for Marie Antoinette 
with delicately carved frame 
finished in gold leaf and up- 
holstered with a lace striped 
and flowered brocade in green 
and rose, while of almost equal 
interest is her ‘“Oppenard” 
dressing table made from tulip- 
wood with its marquetry in 
diamonds and beautifully chis- 
elled bronze mouldings — sur- 
rounding the sides, back and 
drawer fronts, and the ‘“mau- 
repas” commode also of tulip- 
wood with elaborate marquetry. 

A most important reproduc- 
tion is the Louis XV bombé 
commode in palissandre or vio- 
let wood, exquisitely inlaid and 
finished with a lovely antique 
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patine. The exceptionally beautiful rococo bronzes 
are finished in mercury gilding by fire and with its 
Rouge Rance marble top this is one of the finest 
examples of this type extant. The original of this 
splendid commode was made by Ronsard and for 
many years was in one of the palaces of the Czar of 
Russia. Typical of the Sheraton period is an ex- 
quisite reproduction of a satinwood commode, ex- 
tremely graceful in line and most decorative with 
its painted ornamentation of garlands and ovals 
with classic figures. One of the finest examples of 
late 18th century drumhead tables is also repro- 
duced in satinwood, with bandings of mahogany and 
graceful acanthus scrolls painted in soft, blending 
colors. 

A delightful addition to living room furniture is 
an unusual reproduction of an early 18th century 
side table veneered in antique English walnut, the 
lower part of the apron, beautifully carved with 
shells and. acanthus scrolls is finished in burnished 
silver. Among the many fine examples of Adam fur- 
niture in this country is a faithful reproduction of 
the magnificent mahogany highboy made in 1770 
for the Van Pelt family of Philadelphia, sold by 
their descendants to Howard Reifsynder 
in 1921, and at the sale of his collection 
in 1929, this beautifully carved historic 
piece brought forty-four thousand dollars, 
highest price paid for an American an- 
tique, though another gem from this same 
rare collection was an especially well 
modelled armchair, beautifully carved 
on knees, stretchers, arms and back, from 
rich San Domingan mahogany and cov- 
ered with perfectly preserved and deli- 
cately colored petit point which was sold 
for thirty-five thousand dollars. 


Top—Fine reproduction of an Adam com- 
mode in satinwood, with marquetry de- 
signed by Pergolesi and executed by 
Chippendale. Original in Lord Lever- 
hulme collection. Robert W. Irwin Co. 


Center—This beautiful mahogany arm- 
chair is reproduced from the original 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is also illustrated by Oliver Brackett 
in Encyclopedia of English Furniture. Cour- 
tesy Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Ine. 


Left—The walls of waxed knotty pine, 
the Georgian mahogany secretary, with 
gilt enrichments, the wing chair in petit 
point and the Chippendale chairs are fine 
reproductions. Courtesy Hampton Shops 
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Whitney Museum of American Art 


“mA UGHING 

CHILD.” This witty 
study of a young boy is 
one of Robert Henri’s 
most famous _ portrait 
paintings. Other paint- 
ings of his owned by the 
Museum are “Storm 


Tide” and “Rolling Sea” 


“€*PRING RAIN,” a 

most characteristic 
early painting by John 
Sloan. Other paintings of 
his which are owned by 
the Whitney Museum are 
“Portrait,” and “Sea 
Coast, Gloucester, 
Mass.” Also a large col- 
lection of his etchings 


This Organization to Maintain 
a Permanent Home for American 
Art Is Undoubtedly One of the 
Greatest Gifts that Imagination 
and Purpose Have Made to the 
American Public. It Was Created 
and Endowed by Mrs. GertrudeV. 
Whitney. Her Co-worker and the 


Director, Is Mrs. Juliana R. Force 


“T>YEMPSEY AND FIRPO,” George Bellows’ 


most famous painting of The Ring. Other 
paintings of his found at the Whitney Museum 
are “Floating Ice,” and “Nude with Parrot” 


“@~IRL’S HEAD,” one 

of Eugene Speich- 
er’s most beautiful stud- 
ies of youth. The mu- 
seum owns other paint- 
ings by Speicher as 
follows: “Landscape, 
the Plowed Field,” “Por- 
trait of a Girl,” “Por- 
trait of Fira Barchak,” 
and “Spring Bouquet” 


“ ENCE,” a charm- 

ing landscape by 
William J. Glackens in 
his most recent manner. 
Other Glackens paint- 
ings owned by the Muse- 
um are “Apples,” “Child 
Cutting Paper,” “Flower 
Piece,” “Parade, Wash- 
ington Square,” and 
“The Cove, Nova Scotia” 
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New Roses in the New Year 


A Romantic Story of the Débutante Roses; Something 
About Their Picturesque Names and Attractive Ways 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Above — Day- 
dream 


comes 
from Ausiralia, 
and its rosy 


flush is that of 
the summer sun- 
rise. The flowers 
are very large 
and _ beautiful 


Right — Scorch- 
er fairly blazes 
in brilliant sear- 
let. It is well 
named. Its Aus- 
tralian flowers 
are immense in 
size on a plant 
of great vigor 


HAT is a “new” rose? Obviously, at least from one angle, 

a rose unknown to those who read. From another angle a 

rose novelty is one newly “created,” to use the bombastic 
Burbankian phrase, by crossing or hybridizing conducted more or 
less intelligently—or it may be a “happenstance,” as was that won- 
derful rose and mother of roses, Ophelia, which has given our gar- 
den and greenhouses great advantage. : j 

Therefore, when through the travel efforts of some plant scouts 
we came to know of Rosa hugonis, so named because a French 
priest, Father Hugh, first observed it in West China, this truly 
“Golden Rose of China” came to us as definitely new. As a wild 
or native rose it was undoubtedly of great antiquity there, but it 
promptly and properly took its place here as a novelty, and an 
Important one. 

Now this old-new golden beauty has been mildly in American 
commerce for perhaps a dozen years, yet it is not properly known. 
It serves not only to provide almost the earliest rose blooms in the 
growing season, but also to give us a desirable note of clear yellow 
and a graceful, dependably hardy shrub that can well displace 
certain monotonously planted shrubs that have been monkey-planted 


in too many American home grounds. The arching stems, fine 
foliage, and rich bloom of Hugonis are an antidote to too many 
Hydrangea Peegee and Spirea V.H. 

Not quite the earliest to bloom is this old-new Hugonis. 
Coming a half-week ahead of it on an even more symmetrical 
shrub is Rosa ecae, with its literal flood of primrose single 
flowers. These are thickly set on arching twigs which carry 
beautifully conspicuous red thorns. From Turkestan and 
Afghanistan, this splendid old-new shrub has not yet acquired 
a “common name,” or wide distribution. Those who read these 
words may even have trouble to get a plant. 

From Korea newly hails a double yellow wild beauty in 
Rosa xanthina, and this is called the Korean rose. The nursery- 
men have sighted it, and it may be had to add its beauty to a 
wild rose corner. It is new enough. 

Quite as new-old is the tall-growing but most graceful Rosa 
willmottiae, a West China native of full hardiness. Each of 
its sometimes ten-foot twigs, very proper to plant at the rear 
of the wild rose corner, will be closely set with a 
myriad of dainty small purplish pink blooms. It 
is different and delightful. Being old, it is yet new. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the American 
Rose Society in 1930, that devoted plant lover and 
garden authority, Mrs. Francis King, set a match 
to tinder when she spoke of the beauty of the 
almost vanished old garden roses—those that filled 
our home grounds and the catalogues of the day 
two and three generations ago. Following the fash- 
ion as usual, rose lovers chased after the new hybrid 
teas that came along after La France broke the 
way. We forgot the exquisite moss roses, the Bour- 
bon, Bengal and Damask roses that had furnished 
the gardens of our mothers. Mrs. King’s wise words 
evoked memories among the older rosarians and 
curiosity in the younger group. Now these roses 
are beginning to be collected, cultivated and 
studied. They become therefore new, though they 
are very old. Nurserymen are noticing them, and 
they can be considered, a few of them, as on the 
1932 rose map. 

About ten years ago, my friend W. C. Egan, 
whose wonderful garden at Highland Park, north 
of Chicago, was a Mecca for plant lovers until 
he passed to the garden beyond, stirred me into 
knowledge of the Max Graf rose, then seemingly 
new as an incidental hybrid between Rosa rugosa 
and R. wichuraiana, though this parentage is a 
guess. On his lawn it was a glorious mass of deep 
green foliage, about eighteen inches high, but fully 
ten feet through. No bugs or bothers interfered 
with its rich beauty, and when I visited Egandale 
again one late June it was a mass of single bright 
pink blooms, each three inches across. Naturally 
I wanted a plant, which in due course came, and 
which was at once established on a shady bank at Breeze Hill 
where no rose ought to endure the situation. Now commercially 
available, it is a topnotch, ruggedly hardy bank-holding ground 
cover quite new enough in 1932 to be mentioned as different and 
desirable. ’ 

I should have to admit, if challenged, that I am somewhat of a 
crank on the class of roses known as hardy climbers. While but 
few of them are dependable for bloom after the great June burst 
that over-pays any debt they can owe to the rose world, they are 
so varied in size and color of bloom, so generally uniform in 
adaptability and vigor, that they merit all praise. For this 1932 
survey of new roses I want to mention some very excellent varieties, 
but especially to mention the different ways in which they can and 
ought to be used. 

The conventional climbing rose is trained on a trellis or over 
a doorway. Both uses are good, but the surprise with which rose 
folks view the arches and the pillars at Breeze Hill encourage me 
to suggest more of that use. My main rose-garden is circularly 
surrounded by six-foot rose pillars, spaced six feet apart, with a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Above—Mme. Gregoire Staeche- 
lin is a hardy, once-blooming 
rose, producing lovely light 
pink blooms of immense size 
ona very vigorous climbing plant 


Below—Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
is a regal pink rose, of large size 
and great beauty. Each bloom as 
it comes is truly a garden event 
of very great importance 


ee 
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Above—Caledonia is a new 
white rose from Scotland. It 
blooms all through the summer 
on a very strong-growing plant 


Center—Edith Nellie Perkins 
carries fine flowers in shades of 
pink, fawn and ecru, flashed in 
deeper color. It is very distinct 


Below—Vermillion is of in- 
formal shape, showing its at- 
tractive stamen group. The 
color is an indescribable scarlet 
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The Entrance Hall 
Should Herald the 
Quality of the Home 


This Is Exemplified in the Approach to 
these Four Charming Chicago Dwellings. 
Illustrations by Members of the Women 


Interior Decorators’ Ass’n of Chicago 


BOVE—Elevator entrance in the apart- 

ment of Mr. Charles H. Langer. The 
walls are parchment color with pattern of 
red chalk lines. There is an old Italian 
credenza and a love seat covered in green 
satin with needlepoint medallions. A 
Charles II chair is covered in rich gold 
brocatelle. Florence Ely Hunn, decorator 


PERT Antique kakemonos set in panels 
and alternating with mirrors and mir- 
rored styles, are finished with an overlay of 
antique gold ormolu. The dado and wood 
work are lacquer red, the color in the 
kakemonos. The ceiling is antique gold and 
the floor is black marble. A bench is cov- 
ered with a leopard skin and on the small 
console is an antique Chinese lantern, out- 
fitted for electricity. Irene Sidley, decorator 
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IGHT—An elevator entrance hall 
in a Lake Shore Drive home. 
The simple, colorful wallpaper is ar- 
ranged with mirrors at each end of 
the entrance, lending distance and 
charm. The lacquer red and old gold 
in the ivy stands are repeated in the 
damask of the settee and tones of the 
gold carpet. Jessica Treat, decorator 


ELOW—Entrance hall in the Chi- 

cago home of Mrs. Vernon Foster. 
The very smart wallpaper is in green 
and white medallions and in the center 
of one wall is a console of satinwood 
with a delicate inlay. Over it is a gold- 
banded mirror. A long black and gold 
bench is covered in henna hearthside, 
and the engravings are framed in black 
and gold. The effect is extremely mod- 
ern without being modernistic. By 
Courtesy Miss Gheen, Inc., decorators 
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Top—Massive tower (the Eschenheimer Turm), 
a relic of the Frankfurt fortifications which was 
built during the early part of the Middle Ages 


Top right—Stolzenfels Castle, just near Kob- 
lenz, on banks of the Rhine, built by Schinkel 


Center—The Roman Baths at Potsdam, an in- 
teresting feature of this historical ancient city 
Bottom—A charming picture of peasants gath- 
ering grapes in the vineyards which one finds 
along the picturesque banks of the Rhine 
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From Hamburg to the Hook 


The Story of Twelve Happy Days’ Travel Through Germany, 


and of the Visits to Historical 


Old Towns and Cities 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


Photographs by Courtesy of German Tourist Information Office 


“How to be Happy Though Touring”. 

It needs a few experiments to discover the 
secret, but once that secret is found, tour- 
ing is just one happy day after another. No 
one, for instance, would imagine it possible 
to enjoy a “cruise” from North to South 
and East to West of these United States 
by motor coach; yet it was on such a 
journey that we first learned, some years 
ago, what to do and what not to do to 
know the full measure, “playing the hobo” 
really holds. 

Actually the secret is summed up in a 
series of “don’ts”, the principal one being 
“Don’t Hurry”. And this should be remem- 
bered particularly in Europe. Over there no 
one hurries, and it is useless trying to con- 
vert them to speed; you only become irri- 
table, and the people regard you as some 
strange eccentric being. But, curiously 
enough, with all their seeming slow motion, 
they contrive to accomplish just as much, 
and certainly with far less wear and tear 
on their systems. 

Part of our job of work is shaking the 
dust gathered in one town, and gathering 
more in the next. Only this year we ar- 
ranged to “play the hobo” in Germany, and 
with the help of a map and a lot of ambi- 
tious imagination planned to visit various 
places within six days. Then a friend sug- 
gested consulting the Reichsbahnzentrale, 
which in plain American is the office which 
soothes and advises those who make plans 
for touring which inevitably bring that 
feeling “I-shall-be-glad-to-get-back-on-the- 
ship-and-rest”’. 

Before we forget: For the benefit of 
others who land at Hamburg, we had been 
there before, but had just moved on to 
Berlin by the first train. This time we dis- 
covered our mistake, for Hamburg is not 
only a beautiful city, it offers a lot of good 
fun in the later (and quite early) hours 


Vins day we hope to write a book on 


of the day. And all without any trouble 
to those who don’t know their way about. 


All one has to do is to mount one of the, 


sight-seeing coaches, and the guide attends. 
to the rest. For the sum of four marks ($1) 
plus the prices of the beverages the thirst 
demands, you can have a six- -hour lesson ony 
“How to be Happy Though Touring”; alsa 
you learn much concerning the way Ger- 
many plays. 

During the twelve-day cruise, of which 
we are writing, other opportunities for simi- 
lar lessons occurred at different places. Note 
that this cruise was twelve days, despite 
our ambition to “do” it in six; Dr. Brand, 
the Director of the German Tourist Office 
in Berlin, is experienced, persuasive and 
convincing. Within a few minutes of our 
meeting him, he took a map of Germany 
and a red pencil. We remember the impres- 
siveness of that pencil. He put the point of 
that lead on Berlin, and made a vivid red 
line to Potsdam and, when he had lifted 
the pencil, that red line connected Berlin 
to Dresden, on to Leipzig, Weimar, Frank- 
furt (Main), Wiesbaden and down the 
Rhine to Cologne and so on to the Hook 
of Holland where we crossed to England. 

In telling about the enjoyment of this 
journey, we have no intention of dwelling 
upon museums. Those who have a leaning 
that way can always find them. Personally, 
we are much interested in museums, but 
have discovered there is a considerable simi- 
larity between the exhibits of these collec- 
tions in any part of Europe. At the same 
time there is the unusual, such as the 
Arsenal in Berlin. Here you can study cross- 
bows, swords, pistols, rifles, cannon and 
other lethal weapons, and learn the “cul- 
tural” development of the human race in 
the gentle art of manslaughter. This and 
similar museums are worth visiting; other- 
wise more pleasure is gained from the older 
sections of cities; becoming familiar with 
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the people and their customs and what is 
going on to-day, rather than what was fash- 
ionable centuries ago. 

Many years of “going places and seeing 
things” have proved one good rule to fol- 
low. Each morning we ride on one of the 
“rubberneck” wagons to become acquainted 
with the lay of the land, and garner in- 
struction from the guide. Like most Anglo- 
Saxons, our knowledge of European lan- 
guages is limited to “yes” and “no”, and 
possibly some local slang; but the guides 
speak English as well as other tongues. So 
that having “cruised around on a land 
schooner”, it is an easy matter, later, to 
start off afoot with a map and leisurely find 
things that are apt to be missed when driv- 
ing. 

Our actual stay in Berlin was two and a 
half days. The first afternoon was given up 
to riding in a sight-seeing coach; the second 
day to wandering around the city; and the 
next day to visiting Potsdam. It was the 
wanderings on foot that so particularly ap- 
pealed, for they led into numerous lesser- 
known, but interesting, corners and showed 
us more of the ways of the people in walks 
of life that do not generally come within 
the purview of the traveler. It is all very 
well to follow the laid-out, hard-trodden 
path to those places which every tourist is 
supposed to visit; but add a little individual 
initiative and get more fun out of it. What 
if you cannot understand the language; you 
can always revert to the primitive and 
make signs. And if, at the end of the day, 
your legs do feel a trifle over-exercised, af- 
ter a good dinner and a few samples of 
German lager or Rhine wine the tired feel- 
ing disappears, and you enjoy the sense of 
a day well spent. 

Again, numbers of us miss a lot by re- 
maining in the lobby of a hotel. After all, 
Continental cities have innumerable open- 
air cafés which are the foregathering places 
of groups of very interesting and often well- 
known people. Our thoughts revert to the 
Café Romanisches, a typical Berlin gather- 
ing place for literary folk and artists; yet it 
was one of the few spots from which Ameri- 
cans are missing. Perhaps its unostentatious 
front does not attract attention, but any 
readers of this, who later visit Berlin, are 
advised to go there, either during the hour 
of afternoon coffee or for dinner. It is in 
such places that we are able to know the 
people of the different European countries 


as they really are in their moments of lei- 
sure. 

Now we want to say something about 
Potsdam because, though in our wanderings 
we have visited the homes of many kings 
and princes, the community of palaces at 
Potsdam is unique. Verily, most of the 
royal folk are nowadays looking for other 
occupation, but the homes stay where they 
have always been. We will talk later about 
the palaces of Kaiser the Last, as they now 
call him in Germany. First a reference to a 
church. We generally try to avoid the visits 
to the inevitable church, but that at Pots 
dam at least gave us a smile; for on a 
bracket fastened to the pulpit were four 
large sand-glasses—the sort of thing our 
grandmothers used to keep eggs from be- 
coming hard-boiled. The parson at Potsdam 
evidently didn’t want his congregation to 
become hard-boiled, so he timed his sermon 
by the running sand. 

Kaiser the Last, at least, knew the mean- 
ing of comfort and seemingly the effect of 
splendour on the under-dog. In and about 
Potsdam there is a marble palace which 
the Crown Prince was wont to use as a sum- 
mer cottage, and on the other side of the 
lake two more “little” homes for visiting 
relatives. Then there is the Sanssouci Pal- 
ace, and this is well-named. It means the 
“Palace of Don’t Care” and, judging from 
its delights, one could live there and feel 
that way—especially if someone else was 
paying the rent and servants’ wages. 

But there is another palace at Potsdam 
which is a perfect example of what an Im- 
perial personage can really do when he 
starts in to spend other people’s money. 
This is now called the New Palace, and was 
built by Frederick the Great in 1763 after 
the Seven Years’ War. The story is that 
someone suggested Frederick was suffering 
from financial feebleness; and, just to show 
the world that a mere seven years’ war had 
not affected his bank account, he gave an 
order for this two hundred room home. 

After that he called in the interior deco- 
rators and told them to finish the place; and 
assuredly did they decorate it. We could 
look through our thesaurus and select a 
lot of superlatives to describe the various 
rooms, but will have to be content with that 
known as the Shell Room. The walls of this 
enormous assembly hall are paneled with 
opalescent shells. Those, in themselves, are 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Top left—The ancient Romer, now the Town 
Hall, Frankfurt; part of this building dates from 
about 1406 and has been preserved unaltered 


Top—Quaint old houses forming a quiet retreat 
in the more romantic part of older Frankfurt 


Center—This house was formerly the apothe- 
cary’s shop attached to an old Palace in Berlin 


Bottom—Wiesbaden, the celebrated health re- 
sort, abounds with unusually beautiful scenery 
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A Word About Romantic Old Embroideries 


Through These Fragments of Beautiful Industrial Accomplishment, 
the Picturesque History of Almost Forgotten Epochs Is Brought Before 


Us. 


i O learn that the celebrat- 
ed Bayeux Tapestry is 
not a tapestry at all, but 
a piece of embroidery; that 
the intricate and beautiful 
Italian cut-work that preceded 
Venetian point laces of the 
Renaissance was not lace, but 
embroidery, and that the series 
of tapestries that Raphael de- 
signed for the Vatican have a 
place alongside his paintings 
is to understand, perhaps for 
the first time, this curious pas- 
sion for historic textiles that 
has taken many of us down a 
bright path through the years, 
seeing the people of every age 
and country, their thoughts, 
emotions and customs,at home 
and afield, their victories and 
defeats, through the spirit of 
their textiles, and especially 
their embroidery, which is 
distinguished as perhaps the 
most glamorous of all the textile arts. 

The Bayeux Tapestry, 230 feet in length, 
nineteen inches in width, is worked in outline 
and couching stitches, of worsted, in eight 
colors on a linen ground. Produced in France 
for the Bayeux Cathedral, presumably by 
Queen Mathilde and her ladies in the 12th 
Century, it tells the story of the Norman 
Conquest so accurately and so vividly that 
it is to this day considered by historians the 
most valuable source for the study of the 
Conquest. 

The Bayeux piece offers a striking contrast 
to work then being done in Sicily, also under 
Norman rule. Here Muhammadan workers 
in the royal factory at Palermo made sump- 
tuous embroidered robes, infusing the spritely 
Italian designs with the barbaric Saracenic 
symbols from over the Ionic Sea. In Sardinia, 
the fishermen’s wives were making little 
knotted replicas of their husbands’ fishing 
nets, and weaving bright threads through the 


By GRACE G. DENNY 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, University of Washington 


meshes. This was to be the inspiration for 
Tuscan filet. In England of this time, ecclesi- 
astical embroideries had already reached a 
high artistic plane, comparable to the best 
primitive paintings, and the popularity of 
opus Anglicanum in other parts of Europe 
is attested by the frequent references to it in 
the Papal inventories at Rome. 

During the Crusades, the best examples of 
embroidery were of metallic threads on stiff 
velvets and brocades. After the warriors re- 
turned from Asia, they popularized fine 
linens and India prints. The introduction of 
these fabrics together with the new subject 
matter in Heraldry gave a strong new im- 
pulse to embroiderers. A full century before 
the dawn of the Renaissance in other arts, 
the Italians were decorating the products of 
their looms with embroidery that has today 
no rival. When Dante was writing his poetry 
and Petrarch weaving his bold tales, two 
Florentine embroiderers affixed their names 


One of a Series of Articles on ‘’Antiques as Decoration’ 


to pieces that were to survive 
for our present-day enrich- 
ment. A fine altar frontal, deli- 
cately worked in gold and sil- 
ver and silks of many colors is 
preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Florence. It bears 
the legend: “Jacobus de Flo- 
retia me fecit. MCCCXXX- 
VIII.” He was a successful 
painter of his day. Another 
altar frontal, worked in silk 
and gold, is in the basilica at 
Mauresa, Spain. Its artisan, 
Francesco Squarcione, was the 
founder of the Paduan School 
of painting, and in a docu- 
ment of the year 1423, does 
not disdain to be called a tailor 
and embroiderer. 

Interesting as are our sam- 
ples of Italian work in the 
churches, the ecclesiastical em- 
broidery of Medieval England 
has no peer. Indeed, so well- 
known was this superiority of English work 
that at the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, in Milan, 
we find today an embroidery of the Madeline 
and Christ, on an easel, the design by Botti- 
celli, listed as “opus Anglicanum”. This gold 
thread work, like sculpture on cloth, has 
been celebrated in Zola’s “La Réve”. 

The first important example of English 
ecclesiastical embroidery dates from before 
the Norman Conquest, in the beautiful stole 
and maniple of St. Cuthbert, at Durham 
Cathedral, made by order of Queen Aelfflaed 
for Fridestan, Bishop of Winchester, 905 
A. D. In the library of Worcester cathedral 
are fragments of vestments from the tombs 


Above—Assisi 


embroidery, the 
(cross-stitch) in blue on coarse hand-woven lin- 
en. The delicate line stitch is called punto scritto 
because of its resemblance to writing. In Medieval 


punto croce 


times, spotted dogs symbolized the heathen 


Left—A complete photograph of the famous Syon 
Cope, now on exhibition in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, London. A rare and fascinating 
antique, dating from the Fifteenth Century 


Top—A detail from the antique Syon Cope, the 
subject depicted in this fragment being a primitive 
study of the Coronation of the Virgin, worked in 
colored silks on a linen ground, framed in gold 
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Above—Detail of a beautifully preserved antique 
table runner. This example shows elaborate reti- 
cella, surrounded by sections of hand-woven 
linen, edged with typical bobbin lace (fuselli). 


Right—Detail of a room showing some fine an- 
tique fabrics, in the costume on the wooden figure 
as well as in the bed linens and hangings. From 
the Palazzo Davanzati del Trecento, Florence 


Bottom left—A fragment of antique filet in ex- 
tremely primitive design, done in uneven hand- 
spun thread with very irregular meshes. This was 
probably originally made for an altar cloth 


Bottom right—Typical Florentine cut-work of 
the 16th Century. Design depends upon open and 
solid work in stitches known as punto reale, 
punto riccio and reticella. Cluny Museum 


of the bishops, dating some from the 12th 
Century, others from the 13th; some portions 
of the latter have been acquired by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London. It was 
the latter years of the 13th Century that 
saw the dawn of the great period in English 
embroidery. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, one 
may look upon the beautiful, though sadly 
mutilated blue chasuble, of blue satin em- 
broidered with silver gilt thread and colored 
silks. On the back is a broad orphrey filled 
with barbed quatrefoils, which enclose the 
figures of Christ on the Cross, the Virgin 
and St. John, and the Virgin and Child en- 
throned; St. Peter with key and book, St. 
Paul with sword and book and the~stoning 
of St. Stephen. The spaces betwéen the 
quatrefoils are embroidered with conyention- 
al branch-work and the rest of the'chasuble 
is covered with bold leafy scrolls, enclosing 
lions and griffins; down the middle of the 
front is a lace band in silver gilt thread, and 
blue silk. It is three feet, nine and one half 
inches by two feet, two inches. A few years 
after the blue chasuble was completed the 
Syon Cope was commenced. This ‘is the 
superb example of ecclesiastical embroideries. 
It is a semi-circle of linen in two and some- 
times three thicknesses, embroidered all over 
with silver-gilt and silver thread and colored 
silks. The body of the cope is covered with 
interlacing barbed quatrefoils outlined in 
gold; the ground of these is embroidered with 


red silk and the spaces between them with 
green silk, worked so as to produce a chevron 
pattern on the surface. 

The cope derives its name from the con- 
vent of Syon, Isleworth, near London, 
founded in 1414 by Henry V for the Bridget- 
tine nuns, into whose hands it came, probably 
soon after their establishment. When the 
nuns were driven from England in the early 
days of Elizabeth’s reign, they carried the 
cope with them on their wanderings through 
Flanders, France and Portugal to Lisbon, 
whence they returned with it to England in 
1830. After passing through the hands of 
the 16th Earl of Shrewsbury, it was acquired 
by the Museum in 1864 from the Right Rev. 


Below—This curious and very primitive embroid- 
ery is known as Sicilian Sfilato. This piece is a 
rare and almost priceless example of silk on linen 
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James Brown for this famous collection 

The quatrefoils on the cope are filled with 
scenes from the life of Christ and the Virgin, 
and figures of St. Michael and the Apostles; 
the intervening spaces are occupied by figures 
of angels, most of them six-winged and 
standing upon wheels. The subjects are, read- 
ing from left to right, in the upper row: St. 
Philip with three loaves and book, Christ 
appearing to St. Mary Magdalene in the gar- 
den; the Burial of the Virgin, her body carried 
by the Apostles and attacked by the Jews 
whose hands are fixed to the bier, and her 
soul borne by angels to heaven and dropping 
the girdle for St. Thomas; the Coronation 
of the Virgin, enthroned beside Christ, who 
is blessing her; the Death of the Virgin, 
Apostles surround her and angels appearing 
from heaven; the incredulity of St. Thomas 
who thrusts his hand into the wound of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A Bachelor Apart- 
ment Done in an 
Original Modern 


Manner 


The Home of Mr. Donald §. 

Friede Is Built Up Around the 

Professional Interests of Its 

Owner in a Particularly Novel 
and Pleasing Way 


Henry Varnum Poor, Decorator 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY VON HORN 


HE view above gives a good idea 

of the expansive living room in Mr. 
Friede’s apartment. The walls and ceil- 
ing are entirely covered with a linen- 
finished book cloth known as fabri- 
kona, of soft beige color. As this ma- 
terial comes from the manufacturer 
paper-backed, it was easily applied to 
the wall and ceiling surfaces. The car- 
pet is eggplant color. The windows are 
simply curtained with a soft botany 
wool in a much deeper tone of taupe 


THE foyer of this apartment was 
cleverly transformed into a dining 
alcove which can here be seen through 
the door from the living room. The 
table and chairs were designed by Mr. 
Poor and were the inspiration for the 
entire apartment. These pieces and the 
furniture in the living room are all of 
a specially grained tulip wood with 
strips of lead inlaid. Joinings are made 
with nickel screws which are left 
visible and form part of the design 
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OOKS, a hobby of 

Mr. Friede, as well 
as his profession, form 
the chief color note in 
his suite. Bookcases 
are grouped informal- 
ly in this end of the 
living room, two of 
them making ends to 
the luxurious couch 
which was designed by 
himself. Against the 
neutral background of 
various textures, the 
bright book bindings 
and the reds and blues 
and greens in the cush- 
ions on this couch con- 
tribute a note of gaiety 


N one corner of the living room is an al- 
cove which contains a small and cleverly 
designed bar. It is also of tulip wood with 
lead strips. The front panel opens to allow 
the bartender to slip inside the bar to 
serve. There are convenient shelves on 
either side for bottles and glasses. Next to 
the bar is a radio set with a front of 
aluminum and light and dark woods 


HIS detail of the living room shows one 
of the commodious chairs, the design of 
which was adapted from the familiar 
Charles II chairs. They are covered with a 
soft, durable botany wool in mouse color. 
The convenient table is another of Mr. 
Poor’s designs and on it is a pewter and 
copper lamp. German bulbs were used in 
both these lamps and the simple pewter 
wall fixtures so in harmony with this interior 


“NfOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA”’ 

UGENE O’NEILL has written and 
Fie Theatre Guild has produced 

the most extraordinary American 
play that has ever been seen on our 
stage. Even if you find critical holes 
in it, it will haunt you as nothing has 
for years. It is an Event (with a cap- 
italeE)). 

When “Mourning Becomes Electra” 
was finished by Eugene O’Neill he dis- 
patched to me through a friend a typed 
copy of it for any remarks or suggestions 
I should care to make about it. My re- 
action—I read the trilogy in a night— 
was that I had read a “‘colossal master- 
piece.”’ I wrote that to O'Neill, together 
with the statement that all his writings 
had culminated in this play, that his 
technique had become perfect, and that 
he was now complete master of his 
medium. 

Here was a vast economy of means to 
achieve his effects. Here was a study of 
human inhibitions viewed through the 
New England Puritan soul that makes 
one wince. Here were the gods and Furies 


Above—Maude Adams, who makes her re- 
turn to the stage as Portia in “The Merchant 
of Venice.” A new Erlanger production 


Left—Alla Nazimova 
and Earle Larimore 
in a scene from “The 
Hunted,” the second 
play of Eugene O’- 
Neill’si trilogy, 
“Mourning Becomes 
Electra.” Presented 
at the Guild Theatre 


Above—Carlotta King, soprano, in the role of 
Fiametta, and Allan Jones, tenor, who sings the 
title réle in Charles L. Wagner’s production of 
“Boccaccio,” produced at New Yorker Theatre 


of Greek tragedy transposed into our blood, 
into a New England town right after the 
Civil War, in a manner that made all our 
other serious dramatists look like practically 
nothing at all. 

Nothing more serious and tragic has been 
done up to date by a modern English-writing 
playwright. Even the bits of village humor, in 
the hands of a few minor characters, have a 
tragic ring. 

The play is modelled on the Greek tragedy 
of “Electra.” The House of Atreus is in the 
O’Neill fable the House of Mannon. This 
house is laboring under an evil spell caused by 
one of those hushed sex scandals that only the 
New England soul among us knows so well 
how to smother and “face out.” And this is a 
play of “facing it out” so that nothing ever 
“leaks.” It is a play of smothered desires, 
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Broadway To Date 


Another O'Neill Triumph—The Passing 
Show Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


Above—Alice Brady in a scene from The 


Theatre Guild’s production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play “Mourning Becomes Electra” 


smothered screams, smothered action. 
The story itself can be told briefly: 

Christine Mannon, who has a lover, 
kills Ezra Mannon, her husband, a 
Union general, on his return from the 
war. Lavinia, the daughter, compels 
Orin, the son, who also has just returned 
from the war, to kill the mother’s lover, 
Captain Brant. The mother commits 
suicide. The boy, after making ineffec- 
tual love to his sister, shoots himself, 
and Lavinia, left alone, shuts up the 
house and retires into it for the rest of 
het ‘life. 

The world knows nothing of these ter- 
rible matters. O’Neill has so contrived it 
that the world (the villagers) believe that 
Ezra died of heart disease. Captain Brant, 
illegitimate offspring of a Mannon who is 
dead, is killed by Orin on board his boat 

after a meeting with the mother while Orin 
and Lavinia keep watch on them from a 
skylight. 

But these the outward trappings of the 
play reveal nothing of the biting psychology 
of these persons, none of whom has any 
tragic grandeur unless it be Lavinia, who 
has the grandeur of a remorseless Nemesis 
with secret dreams of the savage isles of the 
South Seas where the New England inhibi- 
tions of sex crumble under the hot blood of 
lawless passion. 

My criticism of the production of this 
unusual tragedy lies in its length (since the 
first night it has already been considerably 
cut). It would gain immensely, I believe, if 
played the way you read it. This drama is so 
absorbing that as few intermissions as possi- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Your Choice of Sweden or South Africa 


Or Perhaps Both Would Prove So Interesting That Neither 
Could Be Dispensed with in the Plans for Winter Travel 


Above—Kalmar 
Castle is one of the 
most interesting and 
best preserved of 
Sweden’s Mediaeval 
strongholds. Photo- 
graphs courtesy Swe- 
dish State Railways 


Slate at 


Right—Air view of 
Stockholm showing 
Kung’s Tradgarden 
Park in the fore- 
ground, and across 
the river the Royal 
Palace and the great 
House of Parliament 


OETA Me 


Left—Breaches 
made in the City 
Wall at Visby en- 
abled invaders to 
sack the prosperous 
merchant town dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 
Courtesy the Swe- 
dish State Railways 


Below—The Espla- 
nade Durban, Natal. 
The Union of South 
Africa contains no 
town more beauti- 
ful in the matter of 
sub-tropical beauty. 
Courtesy South 
African Legation 


Below—Looking from a porch of 
Warmbaths Hotel, a popular 
health resort just north of Pre- 
toria. The region is closely wooded, 
the winter climate delightful. 
Courtesy South African Railways 
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An Unusual Three- 
Story Apartment 


with Antique Fittings 


This Lavishly Decorated Apartment 


of Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley Murphey 


in Minneapolis Is Done in the Italian 


Renaissance Style and the Atmos- 


phere of the Home Is One of Lux- 


urious Comfort 


Wim. A. French & Co., Inc., Decorators 


J EF T—Looking from 

the loggia into the 
entrance hall through 
half-open, _ beautifully 
carved old Spanish 
doors. Either side of the 
door are wrought-iron 
torchéres and in the hall 
is an antique Italian 
commode holding two 
tall brass candlesticks 


ELOW —The really 

beautiful drawing 
room is paneled over- 
head and beamed with 
pecky cypress. Inside 
thewindows arewrought- 
iron grilles, and there is 
a Renaissance fireplace. 
The lighting fixtures are 
silver sconces brought 
from Davanzati Palace 
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BOVE—A second view of the drawing room shows the mag- ME: Murphey’s bedroom is in the Italian manner, a slightly 
nificent carved fireplace, and on the floor an antique earlier period than the living quarters. It is rich in color- 
stone lions and the andirons are wrought-iron and very old. any four-poster and over it is an antique Italian blue spread. 
Fine pieces of Italian furniture are used to furnish the room By the bed are Italian credenzas; nearby an antique console 


hand-tufted Spanish rug. The fireplace is flanked by carved ing, with massive furnishings. The bed is a huge, high, mahog- 
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CAMERON CLARK, Architect 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY VAN ANDA 


Cape Cod Architecture in Connecticut 


The Exterior Charm of “The Dormers’’ Is Repeated in Rooms Furnished with 
Maple and Rare Fruit Woods, and Decorated in Colors and Fabrics of the Period 


TBE atmosphere of old New England surrounds 

the home of Mrs. Marjory Breuchaud, with its 
setting a picturesque bit of woodland in New Canaan, 
Conn. Lawn and gardens close to the house are 
framed by the natural growth of woods and shrubs 


FLAGSTONE walk 

leads to an old fash- 
ioned Dutch door with 
fan light and _ trellis, 
modeled after one seen 
by the architect on Cape 
Cod. The doorway is 


flanked by lilac bushes 


HE walls are clap- 

board painted white 
with green blinds and 
doors and roof of natu- 
ral wood shingles. Its 
distinction lies mainly 
in its proportions and 
rare fineness of detail 


GARAGE 
21'-0" x 19'-0 


LAUNDRY 
Yo-6's 9-6" 


Kit CHEN 
14'-0" x 15-9° 


DINING boom 
14'-0" x18" - 0° 
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RS. Breuchaud’s home is an ideal setting for the old 

American and English furniture which she has col- 
lected. An English walnut tripod table and a trestle table 
are among the interesting pieces in the living room. The 
soft blue-green walls and trim with rug of the same color 
were suggested by the interior of the curly maple corner 
cupboard, which came from a house in Pennsylvania 


STUDY of the two 

floor plans gives one 
an impression of the care 
and thought given to the de- 
sign for this delightful 
small home. The way the 
service end of the house is 
grouped together, both in 
the first and second floors, 
is excellent and the using 
of space for the bedrooms 
without wasting a single 
foot anywhere all goes to 
show that the comfort and 
charm of a house depends 
not so much upon its size, 
large or small, as upon 
the architect’s judgment 


CHAMBER 
14's0"K 16 0° 


MAID 
10-6" x= 6" 


CHAMBER 
14‘ <0" a 'O* 


HE dining room walls are a delicate shell pink with blue-green 
woodwork. The tone of the trim is repeated in the rug which 
covers a floor of pegged oak planks, similar to those in the other 
downstairs rooms. The chairs were made in New York state well 
over a century ago and there is a rare old American highboy 
of applewood, as well as fine English 18th Century pieces 
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Surrounding this luminous pool, clad in shining winter dress are elms and evergreens, glisten- 
ing with snow—a beautiful picture but one fraught with danger in case of a sudden wind 


Trees in Winter— Their Beauty and Care 


Those Who Learn to Identify Trees in Their Bare and Leafless 
Condition Will Find the Winter Months a Fascinating Period 


surrounded by trees we take them 

for granted. We would certainly 
appreciate them far more, if we knew 
they could no longer be a part of our 
lives. No nation has permanently pros- 
pered without a wealth of trees and 
forests. Great nations, like China, have 
suffered materially because of the wan- 
ton depletion of their forests and natural 
resources. 

Early winter is one of the best times 
of the year.to study trees. Then they are 
the most conspicuous living elements in 
the landscape. They are large enough in 
form so that we can study them in their 
various moods; we can see their type of 
branching and the fine penciling of the 
twigs against the sky. 

A tree in winter is far from being a 
characterless object. Freed from its coy- 
ering of leaves, the shape of the tree is 
now revealed. Its method of branching is 
clearly portrayed, and the species may 
be more generally identified than is pos- 
sible when the tree wears its summer 
dress. 

Many people who take a real interest 
in trees during the growing season from 
spring through fall seem to desert their 
friends in the winter. This may be due 
in part to the fact that during the winter 
season most of the trees have lost their 
foliage and are, perhaps, less attractive. 
But, as Dr. E. P. Felt, director of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
stated recently: “the winter months 
offer excellent conditions for observa- 


Vin many of us have always been 


By THEODORE H. REUMAN, M. A. 


Principal, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery 


A winter Jandscape of great beauty, where even naked, 
neglected tree trrnks become ethereal and lovely objects 


tions upon the habit of growth and de- 
velopment of trees, since branches stand 
out clearly against the sky and evidences 
of disease and death may be readily de- 
tected by those who have schooled them- 
selves to distinguish between a healthy 
and a diseased condition.” 

In the spring, when the tender green 
leaves begin to unfold we fairly feel their 
freshness and have a greater love of 
Nature and a deeper appreciation of 
trees; but as the season advances they 
lose some of their newness, and our in- 
terest in the beauty of trees may also 
wane. Although our love for them is re- 
awakened for a brief time in the autumn 
when their gorgeous colored leaves are 
evident we gradually forget their exis- 
tence as they lose their foliage. 

There are six observations that may 
be made in identifying a tree; namely, 
the tree as a whole, the bark, the twigs, 
the buds, the leaves, and in the fruit. 
Identification by means of the tree as a 
whole and by its twigs is the best method 
to use in winter. There is little question 
but that the first of these, the tree as a 
whole, is the most important of all. No 
other one observation is as satisfying as 
this one. While the leaves of a few trees 
may be so distinctive and unique as to 
tell us at once what the specimen is, this 
is not true in the majority of cases. 

The goal of tree identification study 
for the layman, as well as for the “den- 
dropath” or tree specialist, should be 
acquiring the ability to recognize trees 
by their general features of “habit”, the 
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word “habit” in this sense meaning 
the composite picture or “‘the tree as | 
a whole.” The “habit” of the trees as 
well as the character is sometimes 
difficult of precise description, but if 
the markings on the twigs are con- 
sidered chiefly as first aids, progress 
in identifying the tree at a distance 
will be materially increased. 

Each species of tree has a charac- 
teristic habit and a definite system 
of branching which is, in almost every 
case, enough different from other 
species to enable us to identify it 
from these two features alone. The 
sugar maple and the American elm 
are good examples of this. 

A few days ago while on a short 
train ride in northern Pennsylvania, 
which is appropriately named “‘Penn’s 
Woods,” I jotted down the names of 
the different trees I was able to recog- 
nize as we sped by, and, in the short 
space of possibly twenty-five minutes, 
I found that I had identified over 
forty deciduous trees and ten ever- 
greens and this in a part of the coun- 
try with which I am less familiar than 
New York or New England. 

This method of telling trees at a 
glance is, after a little practice, sur- 
prisingly accurate. After all, identify- 
ing trees by their habit is the natural 
way to go about it. It is the way that 
people who have hardly given trees a thought 
do it. Comparatively few people fail to recog- 
nize the American elm. Most of them 
couldn’t tell you what the leaf, bud or seed 
looks like, but they would say that they 
knew it was the elm from its mere looks, 
meaning, of course, its habit. 

It is necessary to form mental pictures of 
the different kinds of trees. A friend tells us 
that this beautiful tree on his lawn is a white 
oak. We look at it closely and remark at its 
ruggedness and sturdiness. We notice its 
widespreading branches with lower limbs 
nearly parallel to the ground and its grayish 
white bark, detachable in large thin scales. 
He also tells us that the tree a little beyond 
on lower ground is a Carolina poplar. Notice 


its pyramidal habit of growth with erect, 
tapering trunk continuing to the top of the 
tree and producing branches in whorls at the 
upper limit of each year’s growth. What a 
contrast! The one so massive and sturdy, the 
other trembling in the breeze. Our mental 
pictures are formed and thereafter whenever 
we pass by specimens of these trees the pic- 
ture we first made comes back to mind and 
we say, “yes, that is a Carolina poplar,” or 
“this tree is a white oak.” 

Walks through a park or along a tree-lined 
road furnish probably the best means of get- 
ting our mental pictures of the different trees, 
particularly when the trees bear tags as they 
very often do in parks. These are, in most 
cases, specimen trees that have assumed 
their truly characteristic form. We find 
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The winter season brings danger as well 
as beauty to trees. Snow and hail can work 
great devastation unless the trees have 
been scientifically strengthened to with- 
stand the strain caused by weight 


Below—The evergreens along this path- 
way happily are not injured by the cloud 
of snow that has fallen over them so soft- 
ly that the branches have the effect of 
terminating in feathery white blossoms 


here in the parks and arboreta a 
large variety of trees and this makes 
it much easier to distinguish between 
those that apparently look alike. If 
we have never had the opportunity of 
seeing a black gum and a pin oak to- 
gether there is a chance that they 
may look like the same tree, although, 
when they are viewed together, the 
peculiarities of each are easily noticed 
and no confusion results. 

It is impossible to describe the 
habit of each one of our common trees 
so as to give you a vivid picture of 
them. However, it is possible and 
comparatively easy to form these pic- 
tures for yourself merely by studying 
the habit of the tree thoroughly. 
There are two readily recognized types 
of stems or trunks, the excurrent and 
the deliquescent. The excurrent stem, 
well illustrated by the pin oak or the 
spruce, has one main leader extending to the 
top of the tree, while the deliquescent stem 
divides into many more or less equal divi- 
sions, forming the broad-topped, spreading 
tree of which class the American elm and 
various hickories are good examples. The 
branches of trees also vary greatly in the 
thickness of the tips and in their tendency 
to grow erect, horizontal, or drooping. The 
stout, erect twigs of the horsechestnut con- 
trast sharply with the delicately drooping 
spray-like twigs of the birches. Likewise, the 
directions the main branches take in their 
growth from the trunk form another distinc- 
tive feature. Thus, the upward sloping 
branches of the American elm contrast strik- 
ingly with the downward sloping branches of 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Making the Most of January 
Out in the Garden 


In Spite of the Absence of Blooms and 
Perfume the Garden Has Lure in Winter 


By G. A. STEVENS 


N the garden, this month, there 
is little or nothing to do. One 
might chase rabbits away from 

nibbling pet shrubs, knock snow 
from overweighted evergreen 
branches, and replace protective 
material that has blown away from 
tender plants; but there is no satis- 
faction in such unproductive tasks, 
and one might as well leave the 
garden to the gods of wrath and 
destruction. When spring comes, 
Nature will repair the damage, and 
all we can do in this season is mere- 
ly febrile and futile. 

The flowers of January are those 
of ice and snow. This month can 
claim none worthy the name as its 
very own. The Spring Witch Hazel, 
Hamamelis vernalis, may some- 
times be induced by a sunny day 
to shake out fringed red tassels, 
and the Johnny-jump-ups may 
open their eyes and look reproach- 
fully at the fickle sun. Christmas 
Roses are still with us, but get 
pretty dingy towards, the end of 
the month; and even the berries 
on the shrubs, except those of the 
Japanese Barberry, are eaten, froz- 
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en, or withered mummies of their former autumnal glory. 

The rock garden may display a bloom or two in sheltered 
nooks, and if the weather is not too severe, early Snowdrops 
may struggle above the ground, but they seldom seem very 
happy before the middle of February. Galanthus byzantinus is 
the earliest Snowdrop we have discovered, and it is nothing un- 
usual to find its flowers. projected through the snow, stiffening 
their stems and opening their little white banners when the sun 
shines and curling up to sleep when the sulky sky is overcast. 

I am always sorry for the silly flowers that try to bloom in 
such a sorry season. It is much better to admit frankly that 
January is no month of Roses, and stay indoors by the red flower 
of the open fire, or scuttle off to a theater where the cold reality 
of the winter garden is banished beyond the Pleiades. 

Those who are blessed with greenhouses may enjoy a feast 
of flowers during this dreadful month, and even those whose 
expanse of glass is limited to a few square feet of coldframe 
may gather blooms of Violets, Pan- 
sies, and such hardy children of 
the garden as they have had wit 
enough to prepare for. 

Well-budded Forsythia branches 
may be cut anytime after New 

(Continued on page 66) 


Early Tulips may be brought into 
bloom late in this month if they were 
properly potted and cared for in the 
late autumn. January is a little early 
for this sort of thing, but it is hard to 
be patient. As the season advances, all 
forcing becomes very much easier 


Flowers of the Paperwhite Narcissus, a 
fireside flower, which may be easily 
had in January from a few good bulbs 
grown in pebbles and water. Keep 
them cool for a few weeks until the 
roots are well grown and the flower 
buds rising above the leaves. Too 
much dry heat will blast the buds 


Bare branches of Forsythia will burst 
into bloom like this if brought indoors 
any time after the first of the year. 
Keep them in water in a moderately 
warm room where the air is not too 
dry, and their gay yellow bells will 
open within two weeks. As the season 
advances they open more profusely 
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Fine Reproductions Suited 
to Modern Colonial Homes 


In Our Illustrations Are Shown Rep- 


licas of Some Famous Museum Pieces 


Left—A Chippen- 
dale three-section- 
al break-front 
cabinet. This beau- 
tifully designed 
piece shows three 
drawers with fine- 
ly fretted front, 
broken pediments 
with pierced feet. 
Copied from origi- 


nal about 1760 


Right—The  origi- 
nal of this mixing 
table is in the Amer- 
ican wing of the 
Metropo] » Mu- 
seum. It is mahog- 
any with satinwood 
inlay showing Sher- 
aton influence. The 
tambour top here is 
rolled up showing 
the marble working 
surface, the  fea- 
ture of the table 


Above—Exact copy Below—A Sheraton 

of a Sheraton con- tambour’ desk. 
Below—A Duncan sole or game table. Reeded satinwood 
Phyfe drop leaf The body of it is half-columns deco- 
table. The leg pede- mahogany with rate each side of 
stals are carved satinwood inlaid the drawers and 
withacanthusleaves panels. It is ex- tambour section. 
in true Phyfe fash- tremely interesting Tapered legs with 
ion. The inlay bor- in design and color satinwood inlay 


der which circles 
through the leaves 
is satinwood,. Under 
the center section 
is a drawer for 
silver and cutlery 


Photo- 
graphs 
Cour- 
tesy 
Charak 
Furni- 
ture 
Co. 
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Announce the Opening of 
ENLARGED SHOWROOMS 


On January Second 


Ae 


444 


MAS Des. O N 


ON EIN GK 
Nite YAO ORK re CilD Y 


[ees detail of these zew Showrooms has 
been planned with a view of presenting Charak 


Furniture in an atmosphere faithful to Georgian 


and Colonial tradition. Each of the twenty rooms 


This roomy bookshelf is true in is a complete unit, and harmonious to the last 
craftsmanship, and unsurpassed in F 2 

i laey oF eatterials employed in its detail. Here the decorator and his clients may 
construction. Charak reproductions é 2 

Me elt iypes are of come with assurance of finding room treatments 
finest quality materials and work- : ; : f A 

manship, and yet moderate in cost. that are interesting, inspirational. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of Colonial and Georgian Furniture 
Purchases made through your decorator or dealer 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Showrooms: NEW YORK, 444 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO. go Clarendon St. R. G. BINGHAM 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 7216 Beverly Blvd. 
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OCEANA 


ZV 


Fine Example of the 
Greek Revival in 
Architecture 


This Distinguished House, 
Which Is Now the Home of 
Mrs. T. Coleman duPont, 
Was Built by Alexander 
Hamilton and Given to His 
Son, James A. Hamilton 
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HE duPont house is today of brick 
with stately white columns and carved 
white wood in the detail of the facade. It was 
originally built entirely of wood, the brick 
exterior being added by Alexander Hamilton 
IL. who left it to his nephew, Philip Schuyler 
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fss beautiful estate at Irvington-on- 
Hudson is of great historic interest, very 
large with magnificent trees and a rare vari- 
ety of shrubs and flowers. It was bought by 
General duPont in 1920 and was then given 
the name of “Nevis”, which it still carries 
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39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


SHERATON SIDEBOARD AND CHAIRS WITH DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE 
AND SIDE TABLE, 4y KENSINGTON 


The Discriminating Choice Characterizing Kensington Designs 


HE furniture illustrated is not only represent- 
ative of the superlative work of the foremost 
English and American cabinet-makers at the close 
of the 18th Century, but also of the discriminating 


choice in design that characterizes all Kensington 


reproductions. Made by hand throughout of beau- 
tifully figured mahogany, and finished in the rich, 
mellow tones of old wood to withstand both heat 
and dampness, these pieces are as fine examples of 


the cabinet-maker’s art as any age has produced, 
while practical considerations make them decidedly 
preferable to antiques. 

Kensington Furniture is unsurpassed in suitabil- 
ity and charm for American homes. If you are in- 
terested in furniture of the highest quality in design 
and craftsmanship, write for photographs and pam- 
phlet telling “How Kensington Furniture May Be 
Purchased’’. 


; 

That Kensington Furniture is priced at this time on the lowest 
i basis on which it has ever been offered is a temporary opportunity 
due to economic conditions. Its appeal is none the less quality. 
i 
t 
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KENSINGTON COMPANY 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
NEW YORK 


SHOW ROOMS 
41 WEST 45TH STREET 
6TH FLOOR 


WoORK SHOPS 


605 TO 611 
' EAST 132ND STREET 


MRS. DAVENPORT 
By Frepertck Y. Hur_stone 
Size: 30 by 25 inches 


PAINTINGS | 


New Sork 
11 EAST 57@ STREET 


484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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Burlington Venetian Blinds 


chosen by leading decorators 
for comfort, convenience, 
utility and beauty 


In any color or stain 


May we send you our catalogue? 


Burlington Venetian Blind Company 


503 Pine Street 


Burlington, Vt. 
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January in the Garden 
(Continued from page 60) 


Year’s, and they will open in a room 
with moist atmosphere within two 
weeks, bringing a fresh breath of 
spring into the stuffy wretchedness 
of winter. 

Tulips and Hyacinths hopefully 
potted last autumn may be brought 
to warmth and light at any time and 
will come into bloom towards the end 
of the month, especially the early 
tulips. Darwins and other late-bloom- 
ing types might as well be left out- 
side for another month yet. They do 
not force so easily. 

Freesias potted last August should 
be blooming freely, and the pebble 
and water ritual of the Paperwhite 
Narcissus may be kept up indefinite- 
ly. 

January is the month for potting 
dormant Amaryllis which can be ob- 
tained from most seedsmen now. 
Their elephantine bulbs should be a 
little more than half buried in pots 
of good soil just a trifle larger in 
diameter than the bulbs, and then 
set away in a warm place, preferably 
at some distance from direct sunlight. 
They may be set under a table in a 
dark corner of the living room or be- 
hind the stove in the kitchen until 
the rapidly mounting flower spike 
reaches a height of eighteen or twenty 
inches. It does not matter if the 
flower bud and stem are sickly yellow- 
green. Two days at a sunny window 
will remedy that. The object in with- 
holding light is to draw up the stalk 
so that the flower may sway in the 
air high above the pot. They should 
bloom in about six weeks. If they 
are potted in succession or if some 
pots are kept a little colder or a little 
dryer than others, they may be timed 
to bloom in sequence. The gross 
flowers of the Amaryllis have little to 
commend them in the way of beauty. 
They are gaudy, coarse, and»blowsy. 
But the marvelous development of 
the snaky flower stem and the rapid- 
ity with which it grows are always a 
source of unending interest. 

January also brings considerable 
activity in Orchid houses, but those 
who can afford to grow Orchids can 
afford to have someone else tell them 
about them. They are not in my 
province. 

Seeds of rock garden plants which 
may be received during this month 
should be planted at once, and those 
that are native to the high mountains 
should be put outside where the snow 
may lie upon them and freeze them 
to their heart’s content. Checking up 
on such matters is a pleasant indoor 
job, and sends the gardener to his 
books, or to places where he can get 
books. 

A great deal can be found out about 
plants and gardens from books. In 
America and England, there are 
societies devoted to the development 
and.culture of specific flowers which 
send out publications of the greatest 
value in their respective fields. 

The oldest of these societies are 
the American Rose Society and the 
National Rose Society of Great Brit- 
ain. The members of these groups 
obtain important literature and ad- 
vice from the societies from time to 
time concerning all aspects of the 
rose and its culture. Annual cloth 
bound volumes appear each spring 
from both societies which will bear 
re-reading in January. The classic 
book on Roses is Dean Hole’s “Book 
about Roses’. It first appeared in 
the middle of the last century and 


went through innumerable editions 
and revisions, until the Dean’s death 
about thirty years ago. The oldest 
editions are the best, but any one of 
them is worth the trouble of getting, 
and it is not easy to get them. The 
book has been out of print for years, 
and old book stores and dealers must 
be dealt with to obtain it. No one 
should be content with the meager 
satisfaction of the public library; a 
book like Dean Hole’s should be 
owned. Another book which ought to 
be bought by those interested in Roses 
is “Roses in the Little Garden”. I 
wrote it and need the royalties. The 
best short handbook is “What Every 
Rose Grower Should Know” which is 
one of the things you get for your 
money when you join the American 
Rose Society. There are a half-dozen 
other books about Roses which are 
both recent and authoritative, and no 
gardener need suffer from lack of in- 
formation concerning the cultivation 
of the greatest of flowers. 

Next to the Rose, Irises probably 
dominate the affection of real gar- 
deners, although many incline to 
Gladiolus and Peonies. Several good 
books about Iris exist. Wister’s is 
probably the most concise, but 
Shull’s “Rainbow Fragments” looks 
exciting to me, although I have not 
read it. The bulletins of the American — 
Iris Society are always exhilarating 
to the initiate. 

Two very good books on the Peony — 
are obtainable. Mrs. Harding’s “Peo-— 
nies in the Little Garden” which is 
less complex and more to the point — 
than her older and larger book; and — 
“Peonies, the Manual of the Ameri-_ 
can Peony Society”, which is a cyclo- 
paedia of the combined knowledge of 
American Peony growers, and is im- 
mensely informative and practical. 

There is also a Delphinium Society, 
a Fuchsia Society, and groups deal- 
ing with Chrysanthemums and Car- 
nations, all of which publish bulletins 
and books; but I have had little to 
do with any of them, and the latter 
two are strictly commercial or trade 
organizations, which so far as I know 
have nothing to offer to the amateur 
cultivator. 

The best book on rock gardens and 
rock plants is Farrer’s “The English 
Rock Garden”. It will cost about 
twenty dollars by the time you ex- 
tract it from some dealer in London, 
import it, and pay the postage. But 
it is the bible of all rock gardeners, 
and is most jolly reading. Correvon’s 
book is cramped in style and a little — 
too statistical to have any real fun 
with, but it contains facts about 
plants Farrer did not know. McCully’s 
book on “Western American Alpines” 
is our only source of information con- 
cerning those hardy little denizens of © 
the Cascades and Siskiyous which we 
all hope to grow some time. ; 

All of E. H. Wilson’s books bear 
reading again by the January fireside. 
They whet the appetite for new and 
unobtainable things, and lead the 
eager cultivator to many desirable 
plants which he brought out of China. 
Another .of Dean Hole’s books, “Our 
Gardens” will teach you much and 
entertain you more. There are plenty 
of other books on garden matters, 
some good, and some silly. Those 
about color charts and color schemes: 
are mostly drivel; the gardener who 
goes in for that sort of thing is far 
astray from the real meaning and use 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Events in the Art Galleries LS es aaa SBD) 

os C By Leapinc Decorators 

During the month of Ss re ae 
January 


ACKERMANN GALLERIES 
50 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Old English Coaching Prints 
American Art AsSOcIATION—ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 
30 E. 57th Street, New York City 


Sale of Early American Glass (January 6 and 7) 
Sale of fine and rare Oriental rugs (January 8) 
Sale of a small collection of Early American Furniture and 
Early American Silver (January 9) 
Sale of the art collection of Mrs. Chauncey Blair and Mrs. H. 
Bartow Farr (January 14, 15 and 16) 


E. C. Bascock Art GALLERIES 
5 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings, Water Colors and Etchings by American Artists 
Demorte, INc. 
25 E. 78th Street, New York City 
Coptic Tapestries 
A. S. Drey 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Master Works of the 15th to 18th Centuries 
THE Downtown GALLERY 
113 W. 13th Street, New York City 
Recent Works of Alexander Brook 
Duranp-RUEL GALLERIES 
12 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Pastels and Gouache by Degas and Pissarro (Jan. 4 to 25th) 
Tue Enrich GALLERIES 
36 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Old Masters 
Mrs. Enrico 
36 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Antique English Furniture and Accessories; Modern China, 
Glass and Linens 
FERARGIL GALLERIES 
63 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by A. W. Howells (Dec. 28 to January 10th) 


Paintings of the late Robert Spencer, also American Sculpture 
(Jan. 10 to Feb. Ist) 


Granp CentRAL Art GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Frederick M. Grant (January 5th to 16th) 
Walter L. Clark (Portraiture) (January 19th to 30th) 
Evelyn Longman Batchelder (Sculpture) (January 19th to 30th) | 
American Society of Miniature (January 19th to 30th) 


FORMAL DINING ROOM 


Hartow, McDonatp & Co. 
667 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Etchings and Engravings by Old and Modern Masters 
Marre Harriman GALLERY 
61 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Walt Kuhn 
Kennepy & CoMPANY 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
18th Century French Color Prints 
FREDERICK Keppret & Co. 
16 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Old Masters and Old Prints in Color 
F, KLernsercer GALLERIES 
12 E. 54th Street, New York City 
Old Masters 
KNOEDLER 
14 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Portraits by Philip A, de Laszlo for Benefit of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Fund (January 4-16) 


Memorial Exhibition of Paintings by Sir William Orpen 
(January 18—Feb. 1) 


BayeitU BER ©GALILERIES 


Although the Albert Grosfeld collection of fine furniture 
appeals chiefly to one’s sense of beauty and comfort, do 
not overlook its appeal to one’s sense of sound economy. 
Today the trend is swinging back again to an appreciation of 


the wisdom that lies in buying honest construction and 


C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLERIES 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Lithographs and Posters by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Joun Levy GALLERIES 
1 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Early Masters 
MacsetH GALLERY 
15 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Maine Coast Towns by C. K. Chatterton (Dec. 21st—Jan. 9th) 


Vermont Landscapes, Figures and Still Lifes by Herbert Meyer 
(January 11-—23rd) 


sincere workmanship. Ask your decorator or furniture dealer 
to show you our 1932 Annual. See how beautifully many 
leading decorators have employed our furniture. Find out 


how comparatively little this fine furniture actually costs. 


Pierre MAarisse 

51 E. 57th Street, New York City 
French Modern Paintings 

Tue Mitcu GALLERIES 

108 W. 57th Street, New York City 


Selected Paintings: by Modern American Artists 
(Dec. 29th-January 9th) 


Paintings and Etchings by S. Mittell Weber (January 11th—23rd) 
Paintings by George Oberteuffer (January 25th—Feb. 6th) 
REINHARDT GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City ite 
Old Masters, Contemporary French and American Paintings 
JAcQUES SELIGMANN & Co. Inc. 
3 E. 5ist Street, New York City 
18th Century Paintings and Furniture and Gothic Tapestries 
and Sculpture 


Marie STERNER 
9 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Thelma Grosvenor (January 2nd to 15th) 
Wivvenstein & Co., INc. 
647 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mural Paintings by J. M. Sert 
Howarp Younc Ga.uertes, Inc. 
634 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
A Selected Group of 18th Century English Portraits and Land- 
scapes 
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GENERAL OFFICES & SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 


LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 


Broadway To Date 


(Continued from page 52) 


m Norman Bel Geddes production ef “Hamlet.” at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre. The sets are particularly interesting 


p th 
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“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
Like Alice Brady m “Mourning Be- 
comes El See * Ethel Barrymore as 
s found the great part 
2 waiting for her for one 
1d : fifty years, Just as her 
Mrs. John Drew, found 
hat rdéle (whom, by the 
on I was a boy at the 
reatre in Philadel- 


Lady Teazle is 
st réle of her ca- 
the 
has 
and 


lly recreates 
yal for Scandal” 
vorite of mine, 
any Lady Teazles; but 
no one of these 
Teazles will com- 
pare for beauty, 


g intellec- 
tu pene ion 
and dramatic 
Siete (in the 


ne screen scene) 
with Ethel Barry- 
more’s. 

She brings out 
every ounce that 
put in 
She is 
stery of 
* as we 


InCar- 
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from 


Adrianne Allen 
H. M. Harweeod 


Vn) Browne, at the 


in “Cynara,” 
and R. F. Gore- 
Moresco Theatre 


t 
bY 


of 
for ier 


discov ery 
love 


erwood, The Theatr 
and Lynn re 
ving me one of 


my career in the dramatic world. 

“Reunion in Vienna” is gay, ro- 
bust, sophisticated, popping comedy 
of a very high order, by far the best 
play Mr. Sherwood has yet written, 
and certainly the greatest Guild pro- 
duction of a comedy since its memor- 
able “Volpone.” 

But, nevertheless, this play of a 
reunion in Vienna of the fallen Haps- 
burgs and their entourage with its 
triangular love-story that involves a 
Grand Duke, a famous psychoanalyst 
and his wife would be pretty thin 
if the two main characters had not 
fallen into the hands of Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne. Their gorgeous 
work puts them at the peak of their 
careers. They romp away with the 
Comic Spirit Sweepstakes! 

Lunt as Rudolph Maximilian von 
Hapsburg, back in Vienna disguised 
as a yodler to join the Hapsburg re- 
union at an old hotel and also to look 
up his former mistress, now married 
to the celebrated Dr. Anton Krug, 
portrays a Rabelaisian, ego-bloated, 
ranting, romantically obscene Prince 
of the blood as it has never been 
done on the stage before. You love 
this erotic brute. He is something new 
in comic literature. And Lynn Fon- 
tanne as the wife (finally conquered 
by her ex-lover) never looked more 
beautiful or acted with a rarer un- 
derstanding. The two of them stage 
a love-scene on a couch while three 
musicians circle around them playing 
satanically-erotic airs that is the high- 
point in delirious comedy. 

Helen Westley, Minor Watson and 
Henry Travers added to the gayety 
of the evening. And it has been a 
long time since such a jolly evening 
has been had in our local theatre. 
The Lunts, the Guild and Sherwood 
fairly hit the welkin. 

“CYNARA™ 

A fine mixture of romanticism, 
sentiment, cynicism and farce (and 
the latter could well be left out of 
the play) makes “Cynara,” by H 
Harwood and R. F. Gore-Browne, 
one of the most fascinating plays of 
the season. There is here a beautiful 
analysis of a middle-class, humdrum, 
kind-hearted, wife-loving English 
barrister whose foot slips while his 
wife goes to the Continent with her 
sist er—slips almost inaudibly and un- 

consciously in a restaurant. 

He meets there a shop-girl, who 
falls desperately in love with him and 
who commits suicide when his wife 
returns—‘I have been faithful to 
thee, Cynara! in my fashion.” Both 
he and his forgiving wife must go 
through life with the shadow of this 
girl’s death over them. It is heart- 
searching and human with the salt of 
satire to prevent it from becoming 
mawkish. 

Excellent performances of the hus- 
bard, the wife-and the little-girl-who- 
meant-it were given by Philip Meri- 
vale, Phoebe Foster and Adrianne 
Allen. The latter in particular is a 
find. Here is a little actress who came 
from the Strand and who I hope 
will not go back. Henry Stephenson 
was in his epigrammatic superbest as 
a kind of aristocratic cynic, the hus- 
band’s kindly Mephisto. Some of the 
dialogue is as brilliant as has been 
heard since Oscar Wilde’s days. 
“COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW™ 

Elmer Rice a firmer and 
firmer grip on character creation. He 
has sky-rocketted and wabbled a good 
deal. He seems now to be settling 


gets 
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down to much more solid substance. 

“Counsellor-at-Law,” his latest 
play, is far better than “The Left 
Bank,” which I thought entertaining — 
and even glowing. It is the drama, 
comedy and hokum in the everyday 
life of a New York lawyer, and, al-— 
though a prolix and sprawling play, it — 
grips you by the fine work of Paul 
Muni as George Simon, an East Side 
boy who has risen to be the big biggie ~ 
among the lawyers. It is a vital char- 
acter, a real person. 

His wife deserts him, he has a tus- 
sle with a Mayflower- descended legal 
biggie who wants to “get him” for 
an early legal indiscretion, he is laid — 
flat verbally by a Communist client, 
his secretary is in love with him—and ~ 
he is about to leap out of the window 
toward the last curtain when (a la — 
“The Front Page’’) he gets a big case ‘ 
from the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
Let’s go! Let Death wait! More 
mazuma! It’s all raw and gripping. — 

Supporting Muni is a long and ex- 
cellent cast. They sweep through his — 
office—acquitted murderers, di-— 
vorcees, chorus girls, what-not. It’s 
all a “chunk of New York,” which 
Mr. Rice knows so well. 


“HAMLET” 

I salute Norman Bel Geddes! 

No one who has ever seen his pro- — 
duction of “Hamlet” will ever forget — 
its hallucinating stage effects, its poet- 
ic glamour, its sheer beauty of light-— 
color, and the simplicity, in the 
Reinhardt manner, of the one setting 
that does for all three acts. For Mr.7 
Bel Geddes has edited Shakespeare. 
He, however, has done one unforgiv- — 
able thing: made Hamlet speak the 
Ghost’s lines. A Freudian idea that ~ 
is merely a “stunt.” But forgetting — 
that, I pronounce the production one™ 
of the most daring and beautiful - f 
things ever done on our stage. 

Raymond Massey, an Englishman, - 
played Hamlet well, but by no stretch 
can he be compared to John Barry- | 
more or Forbes-Robertson. It was too 
unintellectual to be memorable, too 
much like Sothern at his sentimenta 
worst. Still, I say it was well done. 
But the whole thing would be noth-— 
ing without Bel Geddes. He con 
ceived a series of living pictures that | ; 
sete red and gold Be 


“THE LAUGH PARADE” 


thing of Puck, something of Janet 
Gaynor, something of Oberon, and a 
good deal of Ed Wynn in Ed Wynn. 

For the rest of “The Laugh Parade” 
there are dances by Eunice Healy, @ 
wild Apache dance by the Di Gatanos_ 
in a New York speaky and the pic- 
torial Jeanne Aubert. The music i 
above the level of the average, and, ~ 
all in all, it is a breezy show with Ed 
Wynn the big purple patch. 
“LOUDER, PLEASE” 

What is sometimes called the Dyi 
American Drama rises up once in a 
while on its deathbed and delivers 4 
wallop at the movies, which are said 
to be the cause of its bedridden con- 
dition. 

The third wallop, 
Krasna, is called “Louder, Please. 
has not the stuffing of “Once in 
Lifetime” or the human qualities 0 
“Wonder Boy”; but it is, neverthe 
less, a ruthless burlesque on the pub= 
licity monkeyshines of that grea 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Old English Silverware 
Porcelain and Glass 


Antique English silver kettle with stand and lamp 
made in London 1828 by R. Sibley. 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


669 FirtH AVENUE, New YorK 


Miami Beach Palm Beach 


Bar Harbor 


Southampton 
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oriole A Century and a Half 


of Tradition in this Aristocratic 
Sheraton Sideboard (English 1780) 


HIS gracefully designed mahogany side- 

board would add distinction to the most 
luxuriously furnished room. The piece boasts 
unusually fine banding and inlay... and its 
original old brass back rail. 


At Thonet, even this aristocrat has succumbed 
to the new order of prices. This is indeed 
harvest time for the collector! 


THONET BROTHERS, INc. 
WD yieines and OO Beretiections 


33 EAST 47th STREET at MADISON AVENUE 
Wassbors of the Aeterna & (Decorative Ais Be ciel ae. 
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Tis engaging corner typifies the 


extraordinary breadth of service 
offered by L'Elan—everything for the 
establishment of the mood moderne, 
whether for a home, an office, a yacht 
or a winter apartment. Interiors by 
L'Elan, from panelled walls down to 
the smallest detail of decoration, 
possess the charm and taste that can 


only be achieved through a clear con- 


ception of values in l'art moderne. 


olan 


INTERIORS in tHE MODERN SPIRIT 


BO BAS: S2nrds STREET NEW YORK 
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Christ; St. Simon with short knotted 
club and book. In the second row 
are: St. Bartholomew with knife and 
book; St. Peter with keys and book; 
Christ on the Cross, his body worked 
entirely on silver thread, with the 
Virgin and St. John; St. Paul with 
sword and book; St. Thomas with 
lance and book. In the third row, 
St. Andrew with Saltire cross and 
book; St. Michael trampling on the 
dragon and thrusting a spear into its 
mouth; St. James the Greater with 
staff, script and book. Portions of 
four other apostles with angels and 
lettering may be traced among the 
scraps with which the mutilated cir- 
cumference of the cope has been 
patched. The two figures of kneeling 
clerics, holding scrolls, on the upper 
edge, are so placed as to be upright 
when the cope is being worn, the 
center of the back being occupied by 
the Coronation, the Crucifixion and 
St. Michael. 

The faces, drapery and so on are 
worked in very fine split-stitch with 
silk, thé black and white parts of 
which have in some cases worn away. 
The broad orphrey, morse and the 
narrow, semi-circular edging (made 
at a somewhat later date) are inter- 
esting merely for the heraldic em- 
blems with which they are, em- 
broidered, mainly in cross-stitch. On 
the orphrey are ten large lozenges, 
set alternately upon green and 
(faded) red grounds, arranged in 
groups of five on each side of a cen- 
tral group of four large roundels on 
a green ground. 

The heraldic readings of the loz- 
enges are, left to right: “Ermine on 
a cross gules five lions statant guar- 
dant or”; “vair or and gules and a 
bordure azure charged with sixteen 
horse-shoes argent” (for William 
Ferrers, fifth earl of Derby); “gules 
the Agnus Dei argent with banner or 
between two stars and a crescent or” 
(Possibly the badge of the Knights 
Templars). 

Then the roundels, “checky or and 
azure and a chevron ermine,” (for 
Newburgh, earl of Warwick), and 
“azure three open horse-breys in pale 
or a chief ermine a demy-lion issuant 
gules, for Geneville.’’ Lyndsey, Cas- 
tle-Leon, John de Clifford, Marmion, 
Shelton, Sir William Botreaux and 
others are Commemorized also in 
roundels and lozenges. 

The last great English ecclesiastical 
embroidery dates from 1550, in some 
handsome embroidered figures done 
for Ralph Nevill, fourth earl of West- 
moreland. As the chief field for the 
use of ornamental needlework in the 
Middle Ages lay in the Mass-vest- 
ments worn by the priests, so in the 
households of the Reformation, which 
almost coincided in Northern Europe 
with the artistic Renaissance in Italy, 
this art was transferred to secular 
costume and household decoration. 

The domestic embroideries that 
flourished under Elizabeth, after the 
dissolution of the monasteries and 
the growth of material comfort among 
the people, fall into two main classes, 
—the large decorative hangings in 
petit-point (tent-stitch), where the 
coarse linen ground is completely 
hidden by embroidery, and household 
articles such as pillow covers, jackets, 
head-dresses, caps and costume in- 
cidentals. 

For the elaborate petit-point hang- 
ings, often called tapestries, biblical 
and classical subjects were in demand, 


A Word About Old Embroideries 


(Continued from page 49) 


although the characters were shown 
in Elizabethan costume. One famous 
piece depicts the birth of Cyrus, a 
nurse in Elizabethan ruff holding a 
baby at the foot of a canopied four- 
poster. These hangings were made in 
sets of three long, narrow strips and 
were intended as valances to surround 
bed canopies. 

In other articles of household use, 
two color schemes were employed; 
one polychrome, the other mono- 
chrome. English black work, some- 
times called Spanish black work be- 
cause it was supposed to have been 
introduced in England by Katharine 
of Aragon, was the most popular of 
linen embroideries. It is mentioned in 
wills of the 15th Century, showing it 
to be of English rather than Spanish 
origin. The outlining of the pattern 
was sometimes done in gold and silver 
thread, a method also used to relieve 
head-dresses of cut-work with needle- 
point fillings. 

The great charm of Elizabethan 
embroidery is in the free-hand draw- 
ings of the patterns and in the prefer- 
ence for flowers and fruit as the main 
elements of the design. Designers de- 
light in contrasting snails, lizards and 
toads with roses, columbines, pansies, 
honeysuckle and _ strawberries, or 
grapes, or acorns. 

In English black work one finds the 
back, chain, button-hole, braid and 
coral stitches. Petit-point was worked 
usually in silk on linen. In an Eliza- 
bethan bedspread, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the design is 
worked in the satin stitch, with couch- 
ing and French knots, of green silk 


‘and gold on linen. Another employs 


the long and short stitch, in silk and 
plaited gold on linen. The chain, but- 
ton-hole, basket and _herring-bone 
stitches are combined with couching. 
One piece, an exquisite little cap, com- 
bines chain, basket, stem stitches and 
speckling, in black silk and gold on 
linen. The work is sometimes com- 
parable to early Chinese. England in 
the 17th Century was influenced by 
India and China. Of such origin is 
the Tree of Life design. There were 
embroidered furniture coverings, pic- 
ture frames, portraits, book bindings 
and curtains, showing the great skill 
of the needleworkers in canvas and 
white linen, 

Men and women worked together 
in England, but in Italy there is no 
record of women’s work until Vasari’s 
time when Parri Spinelli designed for 
his sister who was a very able em- 
broideress, “twenty little stories of 
the life of San Donato.” The gol- 
den days of the early Renaissance 


in Italy saw the flowering of the fa- 
mous Italian white work in Florence, 
and the development of some distinc- 
tive embroidery art in nearly every 
section of the country. The lamporec- 
chio stitch set needles flying in Flor- 
ence, and Florentine cut-work became 
more and more elaborate. Sicilian 
drawn-thread work, Assisi cross- 
stitch relief in animal and bird de- 
signs, Deruta darning and Bologna 
raised work won fame for these little 
communities. In embroidery as well 
as in painting and architecture and 
literature, Florence held front rank 
in the 15th Century. From this rich 
needle art remain significant docu- 
ments. The robe of San Giovanni, de- 
signed in part by Pollaiuolo and em- 
broidered by Paola da Verona with 
others, required twenty-six years of 
patient work for its completion. 

The Davanzati Palace, in Florence, 
is a modern restoration showing all 
of the best in 15th Century furnish- 
ings. Here, the finest cut-work, that 
forerunner of lace, is found on the 
bed linen. The hangings in the rooms 
are richly embroidered in color, and 
no costume is without its touch of 
embroidery. 

Of the regional types, Assisi is one 
of the most ancient. To understand 
the charm of this genre one must 
recall the gentle Saint who made the 
town immortal. Saint Francis, who 
has been called one of the three great 
men of the Middle Ages, in company 
with Giotto who told his life story 
in the murals of the Assisi Cathedral, 
was also an artist. He did not write 
or paint but made of life an art. His 
love of nature has been made real to 
all the world through Giotto’s fresco, 
Saint Francis and the birds. 

Everywhere in this old hill town of 
Assisi one feels the influence of the 
Saint, likewise that of his pupil and 
co-worker, Saint Claire, the foundress 
of the Poor Claires. It is to her that 
we owe the primitive line designs of 
the 13th Century which she and her 
nuns copied from Giotto’s frescoes 
and those of Simone Martini. Al- 
though these stitches began in clois- 
ters, they became in time the chief 
means of livelihood for the women 
of the village and countryside. Com- 
tessa Di Brazza encouraged the per- 
petuation of the Assisi work and she 
and her committee made an intensive 
study of old designs and stitches in 
their search for a collection for the 
World’s Fair in 1893. The punto 


croce or cross-stitch grounding made 
on counted threads leaves the linen 
in relief to form the designs. This 
embroidery effect was first achieved 
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through a study of sculpture. The 
stiff aspect of the designs was soft- — 
ened by the combination with punto 
scritto or line stitch. The character- 
istic colors from early times prevail — 
there today,—brick or russet red, or — 
sky blue on heavy cream linen. The — 
illustration shown of modern Assisi 
cross-stitch uses a design of spotted — 
dogs which, in Medieval frescoes, — 
symbolized the heathen. 
Antique filet was worked in two — 
stages,—first the making of the rect- 
angular-meshed net, with the aid of 
a pattern, and the needle-work of 
filling in the design in the next, ex- — 
ecuted with a darning stitch. The © 
contours of design in filet are neces- — 
sarily stiff and angular. It was fa- 
vored in the late Moyen Age and 
during the Renaissance for furnish- 
ings and costume. The Medici women 
kept hundreds of squares of it in 
chests to be worked into table cloths, — 
runners and bed linen for their sump- 
tuous- households. Along with many — 
other Renaissance tastes, it has en- — 
joyed a revival in our own time for 
bedspreads, curtains and luncheon 
sets. We have already noted its be- 
ginnings in the fishing islands off the 
Italian coast. 
The forerunners of our finest 
needle laces, deriving directly from 
embroideries, were filet brodé, or — 
embroidered net, in the true spirit of 
lace; drawn-thread work, or sfilato, 
in which the linen-almost disappears 
in the background worked over 
‘Sours,’ or openings, made by draw- 
ing warp and woof threads,—and 
cut-work, or reticella, the final step 
before the making of punto in aria 
(stitch in the air) the name the 
poetic Italians gave to the first ser- 
rated borders of real lace, indepen- 
dent of a linen or net ground. 
Gradually drawn-thread designs 
grew so ambitious and the needle- 
work so elaborate that all warp and 
woof threads of the linen would be 
drawn out save a few at intervals to” 
serve as a frame-work for the em- 
broidery. Then the open spaces would — 
be filled in with figures. Sometimes — 
the threads were not drawn out but — 
parted in slender bundles. This em- 
broidery of dispersed threads was 
limited however because no brilliant 
“Sours” could be left to set off the 
design. Drawn-thread work was con- 
ceived in the spirit of lace, but i 
differed from real lace in that its — 
execution necessitated always the 
preexistence of a tissue, linen or net, — 
to serve as its base. Finest Renais- 
sance household linens combined — 
reticella, or cut-work, with cams 
thread work, on hand-woven bis, or — 
church linen, with borders of oi 
punto in aria. An example is the pil- — 
low-cover in the illustration of the | 


A summary of notable European 


the Sacristy of St. Peter’ s, Rome, the 

Hildesheim cope of Germany, con- 

temporaneous with the Syon Cope, 
and the vestments for the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, which represented 
the period of Flanders’ greatest glo 
The distinguished embroideries done 
for the French Court alone would 
make an endless list. A rare piece OL 
petit-point is a fire-screen worked b} 
Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of Henry 
IV, which may be seen in his Chateau | 
in Pau, Gascony. q 
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Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 


EWIN anpb ke WIN 


LG IN GOs AR TE OTR ANA 9. 


DECORATORS IMPORTERS 


667 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 


6SO Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Showroom: 820 Tower Court 


SY 


18, Saldee | Boia) 
Chippendale 
Yewwood 
Fernstand, 
inside meas- 
urement 9 in. 
by 9 in., 26 
in. high. 


To create a room, or an entire home, which expresses 
not the art of the decorator, but the individuality of 

One of many interesting new the client . . . not alone to assemble choice pieces 

pieces purchased abroad in harmonious relationship—this is, invari- 


ably, our conception of the commis- 


sions entrusted to us. We invite 
discussion of your problems. 


554 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
840 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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LD OR Master ALD 


HONEY LOCUST. 


Close massing of leaves 


bs : qives Co fol are ad a 

Berkshire pronounced. li ‘ Pa nd Shaide trea mere 
Trees Broad. Froke ace eed leaf character 
Cee Open $ hi or trank and branches Ar 


Shaggy bark» Grades B-2B-4B uSed. here 


Send for samples of Eldorado, and watch for important announcement at end of 
series. March: Chestnut tree illustrated 


© 1932 Jos. Dixon Crue. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


BAG tS) e © e Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially distinctive, individually handmade 
of Fine Materials, personally selected, guar- 
anteeing you a quality not possible to find 
elsewhere. Samples of Mate- 
rials and Linings sent on re- 
quest. Prices range from $8.00 
to $16.00. 


Reference : 
Newton Trust Company, Newton Centre, Mass. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 
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English Decorated Furniture 


(Continued from page 29) 


with a piece of modern needlework 
copied from some old design. 

As described in the foregoing para- 
graph, this bedroom was all that 
could be desired from the point of 
view of proper association of color, 
because the rich warm browns of the 
wood were brought into attractive re- 
lief by the more delicate colors of 
the drapes. Yet the entire setting had 
been wholly negatived by the intro- 
duction of a chest of drawers, a chair, 
a high-boy and a secretaire each of 
which was treated with marqueterie 
work; the result being that the sim- 
pler beauty of the plainer pieces was 
completely repressed by this excessive 
number of decorated surfaces. How- 
ever, to finish the story, when this 
was remarked to the owner of the 
house, he experimented by removing 
the high-boy and the secretaire and 
replacing the two pieces by a small 
slope-front walnut desk. Immediately, 
the remaining marqueterie chest of 
drawers and chair became unobtru- 
sive centers of color and added that 
charm to the room which the super- 
abundance of marqueterie had pre- 
viously destroyed. 

Almost in contradiction to the fore- 
going is a low-ceilinged bedroom in 
what was once the home of an ec- 
clesiastical brotherhood. This com- 
paratively small room, when we knew 
it, had been furnished for a little girl 
of about fourteen summers and all 
the furniture was of the decorated 
type. The single bed was of walnut 
with an old-style drape at the head 
and a low foot-board inlaid with a 
small panel of blossoms in different 
colored woods. The dressing table and 
stool, a small writing desk and a 
miniature chest of drawers were simi- 
larly decorated but the flowers were 
painted on a soft yellow ground, the 
only other furniture being two walnut 
chairs with figured veneer applied to 
the fiddle-shaped back splats. 

It matters not whether it be a mod- 
ern copy of the decorated surfaces 
introduced to England by the Dutch 
or one of the various Oriental lacquer 
pictures popular in the early 18th 
Century or any of the more delicate 
designs copied from those of Angelica 
Kauffmann, Zucchi, Pergolesi and the 
many other artists who painted furni- 
ture for the brothers Adam, Heppel- 
white and other men of the late 
Georgian period. Each seems to de- 
mand recognition of its individuality; 
in other words, its ornamental value 
as a medium for color is wholly de- 
pendant upon contrasts. And it is es- 
sential that the surroundings are of 
that character which are so subtly as- 
sociated with the colored surfaces as 
not to cause the latter to predominate. 

Obviously, the number of pieces of 
inlaid, painted or other decorated 
furniture is controlled by the size of 
an interior. In a quite large room, it 
is possible and often advantageous to 
use two or even more, nor is there 
any question that where a room 
will accommodate several, carefully 
selected and placed, a scheme of un- 
usual charm may result. 

An effective use, in the same room, 
of two commodes, painted in the late 
Georgian style, came to our notice 
recently, one being illustrated with 
this article. We refer to the corner of 
the Georgian style paneled room 
showing the decorated commode im- 
mediately below the inset arched cup- 
board. Here we have the architectural 
background of the walls with their 
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more neutral tints offsetting the color 
values of the china on the shelves of - 
the cupboard, this color being con- 
tinued by the painted surfaces of the 
commode. Another aspect of this set- 
ting, which it might be well to refer 
to, is that the commode differs in 
style from that of the two chairs; the 
commode is typical of the classic 
styles of the Adam period, while the 
chairs display a distinct Louis XV_ 
French influence in the shape of the 
legs. Which clearly shows there is 
no necessity for the furniture of a 
room to siavishly follow one partic- 
ular style. 

Admittedly, some association must 
exist between the period represented — 
by a piece of decorated furniture and — 
the interior treatment of a room. For 
example, it would not occur even to” 
a tyro to place a Jacobean chest in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl in a room — 
where the architecture was in the 
style of the late Georgian period. 
Such a piece would naturally demand 
an oak-paneled room or hall. And 
speaking of halls suggests the suit- 
ability of the earlier forms of deco-— 
rated furniture, more especially those 
of the cupboard type. One is the earl 3 
Stuart cupboard evolved from plac-_ 
ing one dower chest upon another 
and concealing the joint by a heavy 
molding. The ends are paneled in the | 
same way as the old chests and the 
fronts ornamented with split balusters. 
on the stiles with the panels of the 
doors molded to form various shapes 
and inlaid with marqueterie or 
mother-of-pearl. Any hall furnished 
with one of these romantic old cup-_ 
boards and two of the paneled back 
chairs immediately reproduces that 
atmosphere of simple beauty which — 
we have learned to admire in the 
country homes of England. 

It is more or less general, when | 
utilizing decorated furniture for its — 
color value, to employ wall pieces in 
larger rooms; smaller desks, tables_ 
and chairs, selected for their suit- 
ability, being used in other parts of 


‘ 


there are the cabinets with finely dex 
signed marqueterie panels raised on 
five or more turned and spiral le 
copied from those of the William and 
Mary period; and other cabinets 
the same style and of that of Queen 
Anne with lacquered panels painted 
either with Oriental scenes, bouque 
of flowers in natural colors; or wi 
Oriental subjects embellished with 
finely pierced brass mounts. Then, too, | 
it is possible to obtain one or a pa 
of corner china cabinets, the upp 
part usually fitted with glazed pani 
and the lower forming a cupboard 
inclosed by two doors; these doo 
and the entire woodwork being lac- 
quered and painted either in t 
Chinese manner or with Europe 
subjects. B 

Slope-front desks with decorated 
surfaces are another form of w 
piece appropriate in a room where 
is not so advisable to employ the 
taller cabinets; and table desks su 
able in size are especially charmi 
mediums in a small room or in the 
center of a larger room in which, per- 
haps, other decorated surfaces are it 
cluded. And there is one table witl 
the robust scroll walnut legs of the 
William and Mary period, the to 
and drawer fronts being treated wii 
marqueterie designs, which might 
well offer itself below a wall mirr¢ 
in a hall. 
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The second floor plan of the Orson Munn home shows the delightful 
arrangement of bedrooms, sun decks and sleeping porch. There is an 
abundance of closet space. All the rooms are airy and sunny 


Beautiful China Old and New 


(Continued from page 36) 


teresting, with its rich borders of 
powdered puce color decorated with 
a laurel wreath and badge in raised 
gold paste, another fine dinner ser- 
vice, a gift to Cardinal Mundelein on 
his fiftieth jubilee, is decorated with 
an Adam design in raised gold paste 
on. black and further embellished with 
medallions bearing various insignia 
of his office in gold on cardinal red. 

The perfection of finish, the fine 
potting and the beautiful glaze of 
Crown Ducal ware, show to the great- 
est advantage in the heavily embossed 
borders of this exquisite china, its 
soft ivory color forming a perfect 
setting for the charming English gar- 
den scenes in brilliant colors, the gay 
hunting pictures, the engraved scenics 
in black and white, or the delightful 
“Flora” pattern illustrated, with its 
wreath of flowers in tones of rose 
and delicate shades of brown enriched 
with bright enamel colors applied 
over the glaze. On the same popular 
Gainsborough shape is a_ typical 
Chinese design in vivid Oriental col- 
oring called “San Toy.” In Florentine 
Crown Ducal, the elaborate border 
of intermingled flowers and fruits em- 
bossed in gay colors resembles the 
finest type of Italian pottery. New 
and attractive in Crown Ducal is the 
dinner ware with a heavily embossed 
border in a lovely lavender blue on 
ivory. 

Especially interesting to lovers of 
antique china are the dinner, dessert 
and tea services from historic English 
or Colonial homes, the association 
adding so much to their intrinsic 
value. A Sino-Lowestoft tea and cof- 
fee service made for the marriage of 
Nancy and Benjamin Crehore, of 
Milton, Mass. in 1791, has blue, red 
and gold borders and bears the en- 
twined cypher “B. N. C.” Twelve 
Lowestoft dinner plates and five soup 
plates are decorated with the armo- 
rial bearings of the Gresley family, 
circa 1736, in true heraldic colors and 
have borders of butterflies, flowers 
and a Chinese temple in colors. From 
Harefield House, formerly owned by 
H. Avery Tipping, comes a fine Spode 
dessert service made in 1790. The 


cornflower-blue borders are embossed 
with clusters of blossoms and berries 
in white, in vivid contrast to the 
gorgeous brush painted flowers. 

Especially fine is a dinner service 
of Rockingham china with the rare 
“griffin mark,” the rose-red and gold 
borders have reserve panels painted 
with flowers in natural colors. A rare 
Chamberlain-Worcester dessert ser- 
vice of 18 pieces has apple green bor- 
ders with reserves of flowers in bril- 
liant colors painted by Billingsley. 
No china seems too rare or costly for 
these services and their ornamenta- 
tion is often the work of famous 
artists. Boullemier’s inimitable brush- 
work appears in the landscapes with 
winged or captured cupids, painted 
in delicate pastel tints, and Barto- 
locci’s fine cameo medallions are 
thrown into high relief on blue 
backgrounds of dessert plates in 
Minton china bordered by pierced 
gold rims. Among the decorative 
accessories in china are place card 
holders fashioned like tiny  bou- 
quets of flowers, or tropical fish in 
brilliant enamel. 

Even the trade-mark of Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain is interesting, 
for the three wavy blue lines repre- 
sent Denmark’s waterways. The fa- 
mous ‘Flora Danica” dinner service 
of 2000 pieces made in 1780 for 
Catherine II of Russia, decorated 
with wild flowers and gold, has been 
reproduced in all its beauty, and the 
new “Fan Fluted” porcelain with 
wide ombre striped borders in blue 
edged with gold is most attractive. 
Admirable shapes, effective decora- 
tions and fine potting are characteris- 
tics of the ivory semi-porcelain made 
by the American Chinaware Corp. 
Illustrated is a group of “Briar Rose” 
china in the new square shape with 
embossed ivory shoulder. Eight differ- 
ent designs are available in its decora- 
tions, including central flower sprays 
with surrounding wreaths, and beau- 
tifully colored Godey Prints. Entirely 
new is “duotone,’ a square shaped 
china with gadroon edges, showing 
pink, green, or a delicate blue on one 
side with ivory on the reverse. 
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OUR ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


FINE ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 


This unusual assemblage is priced at 
25% to 50% below our own original cost. 
Every piece must be sold and any reason- 


able offer will be considered. 


DIAMONDS PRECIOUS STONES 
CHOICE ANTIQUE PIECES FOR COLLECTORS 


GOLD JEWELRY 


PEARLS 


ENAMELS NOVELTIES 


S. WY LER wc. 
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Plan Now ie Been Garden 


Here is a Group of Practical Home Garden Handbooks written by 
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F. F. Rockwell, an acknowledged authority, which shows you how to 
design, plant and take proper care of your garden all the year ’round. 


ROPERLY planning the out-of-doors part of the home is now recognized to 
be quite as important as the house itself, while the effects often give greater 
joy and satisfaction. Owners cannot expect to secure good results unless they 
have some knowledge of the fundamental principles of good landscape design. 
The following volumes offer a friendly guide and mine of information, presented 
in such a non-technical way as to be easily understood and readily followed. Price $1.00 
per copy plus 10c delivery charges. 


LAWNS 


Nearly every home has at least a 
small lawn, even if no other garden- 
ing is attempted. Despite the fact 
that “everybody has one” the prob- 
lems of making and maintaining a 
satisfactory lawn are among the most 
perplexing to confront the home gar- 
dener. 

This is more than merely a book on 
how to make a lawn. Mr. Rockwell 
shows in text and pictures how to 
lay it out and place the other elements 
of the landscape picture, how to cor- 
rect existing mistakes, what grasses to 
use for various places, and how to 
maintain the lawn with least labor and 
best results. He also explains exactly 
how to make a new lawn, what and 
how to plant, and how to fight weeds, 
pests, and diseases. 


Send check to ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO3 575 


GLADIOLUS 


This is a compact and handy work- 
book for the grower of gladiolus, 
both for cut flowers, and especially 
for pleasing effects in the planting 
scheme of the home place. The book 
is arranged for easy use and written 
for practical help. 


The suggestions on how and where 
to use “glads” and types and var- 
ieties will be helpful in making out 
orders. The chapter on care and cul- 
ture, increasing the stock, creating 
new varieties, growing for exhibition, 
and harvesting and storing, will bring 
pleasure and success throughout the 
growing season. 


EVERGREENS 


Evergreens more than any other 
planting material give an air of per- 
manency and cheerful hospitality the 
year ’round, even to the smallest 
home place. 


To accomplish just the right effect, 
however, requires some knowledge of 
the principles of good design, care in 
selecting the proper sorts, and proper 
attention after they are planted. All 
of this information will be found in 
this book, clearly and plainly written 
by one who is himself a home-owner 
and a garden-maker. 


IRISES 


Here are complete directions for 
growing and using about the home 
one of the most popular and satis- 
factory of the garden flowers. Irises 
grow in every soil and situation and 
add greatly to the color and beauty 
of the home place. 


This book on IRISES is written ex- 
pressly for the owner of the small 
place who would make it attractive 
with growing things and enjoys the 
actual work with plants. 

The author gives complete infor- 
mation on the various sorts and 
where to use them, soils, fertilizers, 
planting, care and propagating. This 
book will be useful to all who make 
gardens for beauty and pleasure. 
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GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


An illustrated catalogue sent for 10¢ 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
251 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street 
New York City 


January in the Garden 


(Continued from page 66) 


A strong Amaryllis bulb potted in January, brought 
into bloom in March, Note that the bulb is not completely 
buried in the soil, and that forcing has been so slow 
that foliage has developed as well as the flowering stem 


of gardens. Good books about land- 
scape design and garden plans are es- 
sential to the success of architectural 
gardens, but they increase both trou- 
ble and expense, and are of little 
service to the lovers of plants. 

January is catalogue season. Every 
mail is laden with folders, circulars, 
postcards, pamphlets, and elaborately 
wrought literary catalogues from nur- 
serymen and seedsmen. They bring 
January’s only thrill to the gardener, 
for the joyously colored pictures al- 
lure him always, notwithstanding in- 
numerable disappointments in the 
past. None of us really resents such 
disappointments. The real joy of ad- 
venture is anticipation, and our de- 
light in the gorgeous pictures and 
seductive language is none the less 
real because we know it is unwar- 
ranted. It hasn’t cost us a cent. The 
catalogues are free; their pictures and 
their rhapsodies cost us nothing. Even 
if we are persuaded to part with a 
few of our niggardly hoarded dollars 
for an over-touted plant, we have had 
the fun of discovering it, ordering it, 
receiving it, planting it, tending it, 
and watching it! 

What more can we get with money? 
What if it is a dud? We have been 
amply repaid for money and effort, 
and have a surplus of pleasure left 
over. But what a glorious experience 
should we discover it to be worthy 
and beautiful! How we gloat about it 
in our solitary hours, how we talk 
about it to anybody who can be made 
to listen, how eagerly we trot it to 
the flower shows, drag neighbors in to 
see it, and write articles about it for 
the magazines! Truly the adventurous 


A SUN CHAIR OF 
WROUGHT IRON 


with canvas or water- 
proof fabric. Ideal 
for the Pent House 
or Sun Room 
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WicKER FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
LicgHTiInc FIxTuReEs 
GARDEN Leaps 


L.D.FORD CO. Inc. 
9 East 58th Street 


(Savoy Plaza Hotel) 


New York, N. Y. 


Practical Garden Aids 


If you are interested in Gar- 
den Literature, please refer 
to page 80. Any of these 
booklets will be sent to you 
on request. 


Horticulture Department 
Arts & Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


gardener who buys new plants and 
new varieties stands to gain a thou- 
sand times more than he could pos- 
sibly lose. 

The seedsmen’s catalogues usually 
come first, and their appeal is most 
insidious. Seeds are ridiculously cheap. 
It is so easy to put a check-mark by 
variety after variety, flower after 
flower, with a reckless abandonment 
of judgment and common sense. 

But what use has a gardener for 
common sense in mid-winter? If he 
is a good gardener, he has to use 
nothing but common sense all spring, 
all summer, all autumn. Winter is his 
holiday, and the catalogues his bac- 
chanalia. 

So let us order everything in sight 
—packets of annuals, packets of per- 
ennials, packets of rock garden plants, 
this one’s improved, that one’s giant 
—let’s try them all without care or 
thought, and indulge our desires to 
the limit. 

The limit will probably be the 
pocketbook, and you may rest assured 
that in most cases it will be much too 
high. There isn’t the remotest chance 
in the world for all the seeds we buy 
in January to come to their beauteous 
apotheosis. Millions will never germi- 
nate, thousands will die, hundreds 
will be worthless weeds, and many 
will never get planted at all. No mat- 
ter, the fun has been had anyhow. 
January is such a foul month, such a 
long month, such a deadly month, 
such a monotonous month, that any 
foolishness that offers relief from its 
interminable boredom should be em- 
braced as wisdom. The gardener must 
find his fun in books and seeds. 


RUSTIC CEDAR 


For Indoors and Out 


RUSTIC CEDAR 
FURNITURE 


for 
Pent Houses 
Log Cabins 
Tap Rooms 


Roof Gardens 


LOG CABINS 
Built To Order 


° 

OG CABINS are cool in 
summer and warm in 
winter. In building we use 
well-seasoned cedar. The 
bark always retains its 
natural color and beauty, 
regardless of its use and 
the severity of outdoor 


weather. 


RUSTIC CEDAR 


Guest Houses 
Children’s Playhouses 
Garden & Lawn Furniture 
Pergolas 
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Decorators and Architects 


Write for Particulars 


Rustic Furniture Company 
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DAO WMA 


From a woodcut by Glintenkamp 


|ISTOCKHOLM, 
ALWAYS 
APPEALING 


TAND under the ar= 
cades of the new Town 
Hall, called by many the 
1 most remarkable of modern 


buildings. Allaroundagarden= 


like capital. Perhaps a bit of 


} Venice, a bit of the Scottish 
I lakes, a. hint of Canadian 
forest, a few quarters of Paris,” 


but always truly Swedish. 


Stimulating architecture, 
new or old; good hotels, clean 
streets, tempting shops, flow= 
ers, greenery and water every= 
where, white sails, trim ferries, 
cozy restaurants, fine theatres, 


and musical outdoor cafes. 


Wherever you travel in 
Sweden you feel that sense of 
well=being which comes from 
an old, mellow civilization. See 
the ruins and roses of Visby, 
the brilliant native costumes 
of Dalecarlia. Sail across the 
hills on the unique Gta 
Canal, or take a comfortable 


train for Lapland and the 
Midnight Sun. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven= 
ient boat or train service — ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin or Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel information Bureau Dept, AD 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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New Roses in the New Year 


(Continued from page 42) 


simple and easy symmetrical strap- 
iron arch springing each way from 
each gas-pipe supporting post. On 
these posts the climbing roses are 
trained up and over the arches. At- 
tention is paid to the harmonious 
succession of color, so that varieties 
really support each other in bloom 
effect. 

This done, there came other de- 
sirable climbers for which room had 
to be found. So another row of sup- 
porting posts eighteen inches higher 
intersected each pair, again with con- 
necting arches of strap-iron wired to 
the original arches where they 
crossed. Result—double as many 
climbing roses and four times the 
beauty. (I could suggest the construc- 
tion details, too long for these pages, 
to any inquirer.) 

Even the posts without the arches 
can provide variety of beauty, and as 
they are green and sightly until frost 
when out of bloom, there is real deco- 
rative garden quality. In winter the 
snow and the sleet continue this same 
decorative quality. 

Does any reader admire the usual 
R. D. box in which mail is delivered? 
If not, make it admirable; follow an 
example I saw in Decatur, Georgia, 
where a climbing rose had been 
trained to and about the box and its 
crooked post. Just as good for the 
mail and a thousand times better for 
the eye! 

The new climbing rose varieties 
more or less commercially available 
in 1932 are a real advance. The New 
Dawn rose has been patented as an 


-everblooming form of Dr. W. Van 


Fleet, that one best bet among 
American climbers. Try it. 

Australia has provided us with a 
new race of large-flowered brilliantly 
colored “climbing hybrid teas” (as I 
think they are not) which are really 
superb. Some of them can be had; 
ask your rose merchant. Beginning 
with the light pink Daydream, prop- 
erly named, a shade deeper comes 
with Nora Cunningham. Then much 
brighter with Kitty Kininmonth, and 
on into brilliant crimson in Miss 
Marion Manifold. Black Boy, which 
in 1931 was as strikingly beautiful in 
California as it was in Harrisburg, 
goes very deep into crimson, but not 
quite so vividly as does Countess of 
Stradbroke, which I know cannot be 
had of the rose nurserymen. 

But the flaming Scorcher, just 
what its name indicates, makes its 
bow to American rose commerce this 
spring, I think. (Let me plead with 
readers not to write me for these 
roses. I grow none, have none but 
those I observe, and have no business 
interest in rose growing. Ask your 
rose nurseryman. If he doesn’t know 
of the roses, sorrowfully suggest that 
he join the American Rose Society 
and find out!) 

To omit two other light-colored 
climbers would be almost wicked. 
Breeze Hill is not new this year, but 
is new to most who ought to enjoy 
its enormous clustered flowers of 
peaches and cream. (Those who get 
it must be patient; it doesn’t bloom 
its best for two or three years. After 
that—!) 

Mme. Gregoire Staechelin is the 
hard name of an easy and wonder- 
fully strong and fine variety produc- 
ing immense blooms of a fascinating 
pink hue. 

Hurry as I need to do. I must say 


that there are yellow hardy climbers 


coming, and one or two are really 
here. Primrose is clear yellow, and 
so is Le Reve. Yet almost new is the 
amber beauty, Jacotte. 

But now we must consider the 
roses too many of us unjustly pay 
most attention to—the hybrid teas, 
with their sometimes elusive promise 
of ‘“everblooming.” 

Each catalogue will tell of its nov- 
elties, of which there are sadly many 
—in 1931 there were reported and 
described in the American Rose An- 
nual 209 new roses from all the 
world. But the rose crank mustn’t 
worry; he won’t miss much if he 
waits for some proof of worthwhile- 
ness, though a real rose “sport” will 
indulge, as I do, in all the trials possi- 
ble. Every good rose was new once! 

I can name some roses that give 
favorable promise for 1932 because 
they have been good in 1931, or be- 
fore. Not nearly enough people have 
Talisman, with its changeable bril- 
liance of red and yellow. The incom- 
parably rich hues of President Her- 
bert Hoover and the brown-orange 
buds of its sister, Autumn, can safely 
be enjoyed. 

Golden Dawn, Mrs. Pierre S. du- 
Pont, Mrs. E. P. Thom all will do 
yellow credit. Margaret McGredy, 
Vermilion, National Flower Guild, E. 
G. Hill, Souv. d’ Alexandre Bernaix 
are among the newer red and crimson 
sorts that count. To be sure of a 
standard of comparison, Etoile de 
Hollande may be used, especially if 
it be planted in half shade. 

I am about through with Lady 
Margaret Stewart, but Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts yet has charms for me. Jules 
Gaujard comes into the picture, and 
so does Edith Nellie Perkins. Inde- 
pendence Day and Ariel yet carry a 
high color that I need. Some critics 
have said sour words of the piquant 
Spanish beauty, Li Bures, because she 
is as fickle as the Carmen for whom 
she might well have been named, but 
I get a thrill out of this attractive va- 
riableness. Angele Pernet and Mme. 
Alexandre Drieux show deeply the 
orange hues that are more daintily 
seen in Wilhelm Kordes and the older 
William F. Dreer. 

There are very many—too many, I 
think—of the pink roses among the 
newer sorts. Dame Edith Helen” is 
superb in its first blooms, and Im- 
press, Mrs. A. R. Barraclough and 
Mrs. Henry Bowles are not yet old 
enough to be overlooked. High in the 
Ophelia group is the excellent Rap- 
ture. A white rose? Nuntius Pacelli 
and Caledonia both have high merit. 

Not a hybrid tea, but blooming bet- 
ter than many of them, is Mme. Al- 
bert Barbier. Its creamy tones show 
in many petals, and its rather low 
stature commends it. 

A closing word is for the patiently 
persistent polyantha roses. Seldom 
above eighteen inches in height, sel- 
dom out of flower from early to late, 
there is high border value and as high 
value as an incident in the shrubbery 
in Chatillon, Lafayette, Ideal and the 
older but little known LaMarne. In- 
deed, any one of this fine group can 
find place in a 1932 rose planting of 
the best roses. There is an exceeding- 
ly rich orange tone in Paul Grampel. 

But plant your preferences, Mr. or 
Mrs. Rose Lover, and take your 
chances! There are few rose cer- 
tainties, new or old; there are thou- 
sands of delightful chances for the 
imaginative gardener to take. 
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beautiful enough, but in addition 
there are smaller panels and wide 
ornamental bands of large amethyst 
crystals, amber, lapis lazuli, chryso- 
prase, agate, topaz and other semi- 
precious stones, as well as several 
large pearls; all fastened into the 
plaster. Oh yes, Potsdam is worth a 
visit, though curiously enough I have 
met a number of people from the 
United States who have been to Ber- 
lin yet have not seen Potsdam; they 
suggest that “it 1s some way out.” It 
is, but it is also “some way out of the 
common.” 

We have said that Dr. Brand’s red 
line led to Dresden after leaving Ber- 
lin. Just a three-hour journey and, 
after a night’s sleep there, we strolled 
round that somnolent old-world city. 
Here was one art gallery we did in- 
tend to see; because such pictures as 
those in, that gallery are rarely seen 
elsewhere. Some five hours we spent 
wandering around the numerous cor- 
ridors, and we came away with a 
greater admiration for the earlier ar- 
tists than we had before. 

Dresden is seemingly a particular- 
ly popular playground for Americans. 
And few go there without discovering 
all that beautiful landscape along the 
river Elbe, and that known as “Saxon 
Switzerland.” It is probably better to 
take one of the motor bus tours to 
see the remarkable rock formations; 
in some places they rear straight up 
to the heavens in huge rectangular 
forms, and look rather as if someone 
had tried to model a street of sky- 
scrapers. By the way, see to it that 
you do not miss the spherical house. 
This is not an “antique.” It was built 
only last year, and is like a huge globe 
made into a five-storied house. Again, 
do not overlook the collection of por- 
celain; this is one of the wonders of 
Germany. 

You will find, after a time, that 
many of the most interesting spots 
in Europe are shown in small type on 
the map: such a place is Weimar. 
One rarely hears of it, yet it is a 
delight, and we will come back to it 
later. From Dresden we journeyed 
forth to Leipzig; being in the print- 
ing and publishing business, this great 
book-center had its own appeal. But 
let it be said, much as Leipzig has to 
offer to us bibliophiles, it has some- 
thing more, which even we scribes 
prefer, and that is music. 

This city teems with music and 
musical memories, and the memories 
of those men who gave us many of 
the operas which most of us have 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York or elsewhere at 
home. For instance, we never knew 
before that Bach was once the organ- 
ist at St. Thomas’s Church, at Leip- 
zig, nor that it was during that time 
that he created his marvellous com- 
positions. Nor that Wagner, Weber, 
Liszt, Brahms, Grieg and other fa- 
mous composers were, at different 
times, conductors of the famous 
Gewandhaus concerts, and many of 
the principal works by these men 
were composed at Leipzig. So, here 
again, we omit the mention of the 
many fine and ancient buildings. They 
need no introduction to those who 
visit this German city. Rather we 
speak of the musical side, because 
many visit Leipzig and pass on with- 
out knowing what they have missed. 

We have said that we discovered 
Weimar in small type on the map. 
This quaint old place is less than two 


47) 
hours from Leipzig. In fact, we 
“dropped off” there on our way to 
Frankfurt. There is no need for a 
sight-seeing car to learn the treasures 
which this little age-old town holds. 
Just stroll around for a few hours, 
You needn’t stroll continuously, be- 
cause there is always a café where 
you can have a cup of coffee and rest 
for a while under an awning. Not that 
we recommend European coffee; it’s 
a long way from equalling the home 
product of the United States. Europe 
has a lot to learn regarding what is, 
and what is not, coffee. Coffee by any 
other name is acceptable, but the stuff 
they call coffee is not. Still, Europe 
hasn’t a Volstead Act. 

These digressions lead us astray. 
When in Weimar, be sure to look 
around the 16th Century patrician 
house in which the old Krackow fam- 
ily lived. We would like such a place 
in any part of the world, but assur- 
edly it would be a joy forever if it 
could be transplanted to these United 
States, where one doesn’t have to 
work half the year to pay the taxes 
of the other half. We Americans may 
think we have to endure heavy taxa- 
tion. This isn’t a story of economics, 
or we could tell you something about 
taxes which would make you happy 
to send a check to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. 

This cruise is progressing, and the 
space allowed for all we have to tell 
about it is rapidly diminishing. How- 
ever, after acting on our advice to 
“drop off” at Weimar, catch an eve- 
ning train to Frankfurt. Then be pre- 
pared to stay at Frankfurt for two 
days, at least; it’s useless to think 
you can “do” this really beautiful old 
place in less. Well, you may intend to 
stay only one day, but the odds are 
you will remain for three. Not 
throughout the entire journey did we 
find so many quaint spots where we 
lingered, only to return and linger 
some more; for in Frankfurt one 
may know the Middle Ages as the 
Middle Ages were. 

Here, too, spend the first morning 
on one of the “touring wagons.” It 
is very enjoyable, and you will see 
much. Then, after lunch, just start 
to wander, and you will find that you 
will continue to wander, Nowhere in 
the world are there finer examples of 
painted and carved wood houses. Of 
course there are the inevitable 
churches and buildings of that ilk, 
but they can be visited if, and when, 
other spots in Frankfurt are ex- 
hausted. You cannot lose your way 
in this old city; there are several 
towering structures rearing their 
heights to serve as landmarks. 

Perhaps the greatest of all these 
guides to the wanderer is the huge 
tower which was once part of the an- 
cient fortifications and was built 
somewhere in the 1400’s. Doubtless, 
in those days, it was the main look- 
out tower from which the coming 
enemy could be “spotted” in time to 
allow the garrison to get the boiling 
pitch, or whatever it was they used, 
to receive fellows they had a quarrel 
with. 

We could become poetic in de- 
scribing the carved and _ painted 
fronts of some of the houses in the 
Old Market. The home of the famous 
surgeon, Heister, with its high gabled 
roof and timbered front, painted with 
portraits and old German mottoes; 
the House of the Golden Scales tim- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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bered in intricate geometric designs; 
the old inn where they sell cider and 
incidentally serve a very fine meal, 
and a host of others, all within a 
stone’s throw of one another. And 
particularly is there much of interest 
in the street once known as “Jews’ 
Street” where, at one time, the Jews 
were compelled to live. 

One old house in this section, we 
must mention, is the ancestral home 
of the Rothschild family; inciden- 
tally, Jacob Schiff of New York 
financial fame was a direct descen- 
dant of this family. But this is only 
one of the many, with similar carved 
timbered fronts and doors which are 
the envy of many of us who are ad- 
mirers of fine woodwork. Speaking of 
the Jews’ section of Frankfurt, calls 
to mind the extraordinary Jewish 
cemetery. As the Jewish law forbids 
the removal of a grave, and the ceme- 
tery could not be enlarged, the sur- 
face was raised by additional layers 
of earth for new graves; the old 
tombstones were lifted, and to-day 
there are thousands of these stones 
standing as close together as they 
can be packed. It is no common ex- 
perience to see this cemetery. 

At Wiesbaden, which is only one 
hour from Frankfurt, we “slowed 
up”, and took one or two baths in 
the celebrated waters. And there is 
something in this “slowing up” for a 
day, when on a trip like this. During 
the hours of non-sight-seeing, it is 
just as well to look through one’s 
picture postcards, and make a few 
notes on the back of each. You will 
be surprised later how much you 
would have forgotten if those notes 
had not been made. This may be talk- 
ing “shop”, but naturally our job con- 
sists of seeing everything possible and 
forgetting nothing; consequently we 
know the value of notes. Se.be ad- 
vised, and carry a pencil; it’s rather 
like a game of golf, the postcards 
being the score card. 

From Wiesbaden to Cologne down 
the Rhine had just the proper finish- 
ing touch. We merely sat in a com- 
fortable chair and watched the al- 
ways-changing picture. Every bend of 
the river (and there are plenty) 
brings something different and won- 
derful. Everyone who reads has read 
of the castles on the Rhine, and as 
each comes into view the mind begins 
to picture the valiant fights that these 


mighty strongholds must have known. 
Another remarkable thing about the 
Rhine castles is the variation of ar- 


chitecture. Then, too, from beginning — 


to end they represent romance in its 
most beautiful form; standing like 
sentinels in their splendid isolation, 
they seem to guard the traditions of 


a magnificent past against the jugger- — 


naut of progress. Oh yes, even a cyn- 
ical journalist has to feel the poet- 
icism which the Rhine inspires and 


if, as we will personally vouch for, — 


a gondola on the Grand Canal may 
inspire the grande passion, so does a 
trip on a Rhine steamer inspire a 
grande admiration of all that the 
castles of Germany represent. 

We left Wiesbaden at 9 o’clock in 
the morning, and were at Cologne at 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
And remembering this city, probably 


the oldest in Germany, and all it — 


stood for after the world-war, we 
stayed there two days. Here, in addi- 


tion to wandering at will after sight- — 


seeing on our usual motor bus trip, 
we indulged in a fairly long motor 
tour of some ten hours. For about 
$3.75 they take you from Cologne to 
Bonn; through the Kotten Forest to 
a magnificent old castle (now a ruin) 
called Altenahr. They also show you 
abbeys and other historical places, 
but so far as our fellow American 


tourists and we were concerned, all — 


of us had the additional pleasure of 
seeing the beautiful countryside. And 


we cannot too greatly emphasize how — 


many happy memories the varying 
rural districts of Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, hold after one has 
returned to these United States. 

One concluding remark: It is al- 
ways possible to obtain a private car 
with an English-speaking guide for 
a quite reasonable sum. This applies 
in all the larger German cities, for 


the Germans are especially fine or- — 


ganizers, and the arrangements they 


have made for the convenience of the — 


foreign traveler are such as to be a 
model for other countries. And, 


though of British nationality, we are — 


frank to admit that England might — 
well learn much in this respect from — 
the German system. Further, if we 
are accustomed to traveling first-class — 
in America, be advised and trave 
second-class in Europe. The differ 
ence is of importance to the budget 


first-class is no more comfortable. — 
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Hollywood moving picture industry. 

Due to the terrific force of Lee 
Tracy, executive head of the lying 
department of Criterion Pictures, and 
Robert Gleckler as a Police Lieuten- 
ant who objects to the police and the 
Coast Guard being used for publicity 
purposes, “Louder, Please” smashes 
your laughter-cavities to resounding 
echoes by sheer force. 


“BRIEF MOMENT” 
Surrounded and soaked by epi- 


/grams (some foolish and some wise), 


Mr. S. N. Behrman has contrived in 


'“Brief Moment” an entertaining ul- 


tra-modern comedy of social caste 
in New York. Mr. Behrman’s main 
fault is that he sprawls and pads. His 
great virtue as a playwright is his 
keen knowledge of New Yorkese both 
in character and dialogue. 

In this play we have a young man, 
heir to millions, who plays the saxo- 


phone in a jazz band, falls in love 
with a cabaret singer with a rep. and 
marries her. Well, high-brow millions 
(the boy is a devotee of the Absolute — 
and other Kantian toys) and cabaret 
manners do not mix. She leaves him 
for a polo player, returns, and there 
is a movie clinch on the fade-out. It 
is all brittle stuff, but hits home be-— 
cause of the excellent character work 
of Robert Douglas, Francine Larri- 
more and Paul Harvey’s excellent por-_ 
trait of asentimental super-bootlegger. 


The novelty. of Broadway.is Alex- 


ander Woollcott, ex-dramatic critic 
and town crier, who lies on a lounge 
and yawns out endless sophisticated 
remarks which in the mouth of Henry — 
Stephenson or Lowell Sherman would — 
be rich caviar. But Mr. Woollcott’s 
voice does not carry and he is still too 
self-conscious. Too like Willis P. 
Sweatnam, Alex! 
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the pin oak, with picturesque effect. 

The color and texture of the bark 
and twigs are other characteristics 
which help form the vivid mental pic- 
tures of our trees. It would be hard 
to mistake the American beech with 
its smooth blue-gray bark, or the 
shag-bark hickory with its dark, very 
shaggy bark and stout twigs. The 
white ash has stout, smooth, brittle 
and opposite twigs, which is one of 
its characteristics. The spicy aromatic 
twigs of the sassafras is one way of 
identifying this tree. One could not 
fail to distinguish the mittenlike buds 
and reddish-brown, smooth and shin- 
ing twigs of the tulip tree from the 
fine aristocratic buds of the elm and 
its slender, downy twigs. Thus we 
could continue to point out character- 
istics of each tree especially notice- 
able now. 

I have always thoroughly believed 
that a person who makes trees an in- 
terest and does not simply take them 
for granted gets more real pleasure 
and happiness than the ordinary ob- 
server of nature. The lover of trees 
and Nature need never feel lonesome 
or bored. While others are fretting 
and bewailing because they have 
nothing to do, he rejoices at the op- 
portunity of getting out into a park 
or among the trees, regardless of the 
season of the year. Here he can relax 
and forget his work and troubles and, 
although there may be others about 
him he has that feeling of being alone 
with himself and in harmony with 
the universe. If he does this, he can 
look forward with Whittier to the end 
of each day:— 


“Close to my heart I fold each lovely 
thing 

The sweet day yields; and, not dis- 
consolate, - 

With the calm patience of the: woods 
I wait 

For leaf and blossom when God gives 
us Spring.” 


Those who, by close observation, 
learn to identify trees in their bare 
and leafless condition, will find the 
winter months a fascinating period. 
There is something beautiful about a 
tree when it has lost its garments of 
green and gold and brown. It lives 
without the trappings and show and 
is self-sufficient and rugged. It sym# 
bolizes strength of character, pati- 
ence, and humility. There is a re- 
ligious order which devotes itself 
entirely to teaching in schools, col- 
leges, and universities. For centuries 
the rule of this order has been that 
no man shall occupy the post of ad- 
ministrative head in an institution 
for more than four years. Like these 
men the tree is stripped, periodically, 
of its glory but is far greater and 
more inspiring for its loss than it 
would be had it. been endowed with 
permanent and, perhaps, monotonous 
pomposity. Each spring a tree is a 
rebirth, a veritable Renaissance, to 
inspire men with courage and faith. 
Winter’s trees are indeed a treasure 
in a world of jaded senses. 
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